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30 000 GAMMAS 


IVIDE this drop into 50,000 parts. 

Each part is a gamma—1 /28,329,000 
of an ounce. Yet in such tiny units research 
chemists find the secrets of long life and 
efficient operation of electric machinery 
—of refrigerators and electric clocks, 
of lamps as small as a grain of wheat, and 
great turbines that supply electric power 
to a whole city. 


A smear of oil, a chip of metal, a scarcely 
visible film on a polished surface—these 
are clues to improved designs. Working 
with drops on a microscope slide, General 
Electric scientists are able to detect even 
as little as 1/1,000,000,000 ounce of im- 


purity. And so, in the Research Labora- 
tory, in Schenectady, they check and ex- 
amine, contributing of their skill and 
experience to the final perfection of the 
finished machine. 


Scientific research requires attention to a 
thousand details, patience to carry out 
innumerable experiments, clear under- 
standing of the fundamental principles 
of nature. And the results of this pains- 
taking research in the world of the very 
small are longer life and lower cost of 
Operation in the manufactured products 
that you use. 


G-E research has saved the eee from ten to one hundred dollars for every 


dollar it 


as earned for General Electric 
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NO-FOREIGN-WAR CRUSADE 


i Launched on April 6, 1937: 


the 20th anniversary of America’s entrance into 
“the war to end war and to make the world safe for democracy” 
ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD, Honorary Chairman 


Purpose 


To make articulate and effective the widespread determination to keep the United States out of war in 
Europe and Asia. 
To promote ways and means of keeping this country out of war. Emphasis will be given through various 
channels to the following: 
(a) Complete the adoption of an adequate program of neutrality legislation, and undergird it with 
aroused and organized public opinion. 


(b) Change military and naval policy of the United States from one of preparedness to fight any- 
where on the globe in protection of American property and lives to a policy of preparedness to 
defend the United States only. (Many Quakers and other participants go further and oppose 
the entire war-method. ) 


(c) Extend reciprocal trade agreements and other means of easing economic tensions among nations. 
In the November series this aspect will be given primary emphasis. 


(d) Increase the cooperation by the United States with international agencies of justice, including 
Pan-American agencies, the International Labor Organization, the non-coercive activities of 
the League of Nations; and by membership in the World Court and by participation in world 
economic conferences. 


Processes 
EDUCATION. Help create an alert and determined public opinion. 
LEGISLATION. Bring nation-wide pressure on Washington in behalf of legislation to prevent war. 
ORGANIZATION. Create and strengthen: 
(a) Peace committees in numerous local institutions. 
(b) Local branches of national peace societies. 
(c) City peace councils, and encourage affiliation with the National Peace Conference. 


Methods 


Four-day campaign at suitable time between April 6th and May 9th. During these four days from five to 
ten outstanding speakers should be available for important meetings of local organizations. The climax 
of this four-day campaign should be a mass-meeting in the largest hall available. In some smaller com- 
munities it may be preferable to plan for a one-day or a two-day campaign with fewer speakers. 

Radio dinners in 2,000 communities on April 6th at which time eminent speakers will launch the crusade 
over the air. Also numerous small gatherings in homes throughout the land. 

Send speakers to numerous local institutions and to adjacent communities at various times between April 
6th and May 9th; including luncheon clubs, commercial groups, veterans’ associations, labor unions, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, schools, colleges, churches, synagogues, etc. : 

Suggest the observance of April 11th as No-Foreign-War Sunday, with appropriate sermons and programs 
in churches and synagogues. 

Encourage every meeting wherever appropriate to pass a resolution urging specific legislation to prevent 
war; send to Washington and release to the press. Encourage citizens to send telegrams and letters to 
Washington. 

Promote the national enrollment of peace workers. 

Prepare for frequent use of the radio. 

Cultivate the daily press. 

Circulate peace literature on a mass scale. 

Cover the community with anti-war window-cards and to the extent possible with posters on billboards. 


THE EMERGENCY PEACE CAMPAIGN 


20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Chairman 
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TEN YEARS AGO 
THIS OCTOBER 


It 1s interesting to turn back the pages of the years and read the record of a business. For time 


has a way of testing purposes and policies. Good years and lean reveal the character of men and 


organizations. The fundamental policy of the Bell System is not of recent birth—1t has been the 


corner-stone of the institution for many years. On October 20, 1927, it was reaffirmed in these words by 


Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


“The business of the American Telc- 
phone and Telegraph Company and its 
Associated Bell Telephone Companies 
is to furnish telephone service to the 
nation. This business from its very na- 
ture is carried on without competition 
in the usual sense. 

“These facts have a most important 
bearing on the policy that must be fol- 
lowed by the management if it lives up 
to its responsibilities. 

“The fact that the ownership is so 
widespread and diffused imposes an 
unusual obligation on the management 
to see to it that the savings of these 
hundreds of thousands of people are 


secure and remain so. 


“The fact that the responsibility for 
such a large part of the entire telephone 
service of the country rests solely upon 
this Company and its Associated Com- 
panies also imposes on the management 
an unusual obligation to the public to 
see to it that the service shall at all 
times be adequate, dependable and sat- 
isfactory to the user. 


“Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet these obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety. This policy 
is bound to succeed in the long run and 
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there is no justification for acting other- 
wise than for the long run. 


*“‘Earnings must be sufficient to assure 
the best possible telephone service at all 
times and to assure the continued finan- 
cial integrity of the business. Earnings 
that are less than adequate must result 
in telephone service that is something 
less than the best possible. 


“Earnings in excess of these require- 
ments must either be spent for the en- 
largement and improvement of the 
service furnished or the rates charged 
for the service must be reduced. This 
is fundamental in the policy of the 


management. 


“The margin of safety in earnings is 
only a small percentage of the rate 
charged for service, but that we may 
carry out our ideals and aims it is essen- 
tial that this margin be kept adequate. 
Cutting it too close can only result in 
the long run in deterioration of service 
while the temporary financial benefit to 
the telephone user would be negligible. 


“With your sympathetic understand- 
ing we shall continue to go forward, 
providing a telephone service for the 
nation more and more free from imper- 
fections, errors or delays, and always at 
a cost as low as is consistent with finan- 
cial safety.” 


The Gist of It 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND’s STUDY 
of taxation in the United States, now brought 
out in a handsome volume, was prepared 
under the auspices of the Committee on Tax- 
ation whose names are listed in the leading 
article of this issue of Survey Graphic. The 
Tax Survey was directed by Carl Shoup, as- 
sisted by Roy Blough, Mabel Newcomer and 
a staff of seventeen specialists. The Tax Pro- 
gram was formulated by Thomas I. Parkin- 
son, Francis Biddle, Robert Murray Haig, 
Peter Molyneaux and Eustace Seligman. To 
distil both facts and conclusions of the study 
into the brief scope of an article, (page 251) 
we turned to Stanley High, versatile author 
and publicist, who recommends that all tax- 
payers who have time to do more than read 
on the run get hold of the volume, Facing 
the Tax Problem, published by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., New York. Price $3. 


OH TO BE IN ENGLAND NOW THAT APRIL'S 
here, with the approaching coronation, is a 
desire which American fans of pageantry 
are gratifying, if steamer reservations are an 
index. Quite apart from the pomp of royalty, 
however, are the currents of people and 
social trends, that few visitors really discover 
in England. Today's paradoxical mixture of 
boom and depression is interpreted in the 
article (page 255), by S. K. Ratcliffe, who 
is as well known in America, where he makes 
an annual lecture tour, as he is in England, 
where he has for more than a generation 
contributed to liberal periodicals, notably the 
Manchester Guardian. 


LEST HIS CRUSADE AGAINST INDUSTRIAL 
racketeering in New York be misunderstood, 
Special Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey steered 
clear of the phrase /abor racket when he 
brought four officials of the restaurant and 
cafeteria unions to trial and secured their 
conviction. The racketeering which he and 
his assistant, William B. Herlands, uncov- 
ered was directed by these labor union of- 
ficials. Using the trial testimony as the base 
of his research, Victor Weybright, managing 
editor, tells how the racket functioned, and 
why the conditions Mr. Dewey revealed are a 
challenge to labor leadership. (Page 259) 


PARALLELING Mr. WEYBRIGHT’S ARTICLE IS 
an equally challenging interpretation of 
an equally sensational probe into the other 
side of industrial relations, by Beulah Ami- 
don, associate editor—the record of employ- 
ers who have hired detectives to smash union 
organizations. (Page 263) Basing her article 
upon the facts unearthed by the La Follette 
committee on civil liberties, Miss Amidon’s 
narrative ranges from Pinkerton and Burns 
to some of the biggest and best known manu- 
facturers in the United States. 


NEARLY TWO YEARS AGO, WHEN ETHIOPIA 
was still proud and free, Emory Ross wrote 
for Survey Graphic a distinguished article 
on the country as he knew it first hand. Now 
Haile Selassie, emperor without an empire, 
has found sanctuary in Great Britain, where 
his story provides a poignant footnote to 
the coronation. The word picture of him 
(page 267) by Julian S. Bach, Jr., a young 
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Harvard graduate, now studying abroad, was 
written after a personal interview. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
in Medical Economics, Michael M. Davis, 
tells what the doctors have to say about medi- 
cal care in the report just brought out by 
the American Foundation, American Medi- 
cine: Expert Testimony out of Court (page 
270). 


David WEINTRAUB IS AN ECONOMIST, DI- 
recting the study of technology, skills and 
employment which, with preliminary find- 
ings, he describes on page 273. 


LAST SUMMER EVERETT B. SACKETT, WHO 
now delves into the things that keep schools 
and teachers on the chalkline, (page 280) 
wrote for Survey Graphic a penetrating ar- 
ticle on life in the Canal Zone, whence he 
had just returned. Now, making various re- 
search studies for the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Cost and Character of Public Education 
in the State of New York, he draws upon 
teaching experience in the Midwest and 
New York, as well as in the Canal Zone. 


BEGINNING A SERIES OF BRIEF SKETCHES OF 
little known civil servants whose work, 
through old deal and new deal, goes on for 
the common good, Hillier Krieghbaum, 
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Washington reporter, writes of Brickwedde 
of the Bureau of Standards (page 297) 


Happy ENDING (PAGE 301) IS A SEQUEL TO 
Marion Dunckel Cota’s personal narrative 
(in the December issue) of what it was like 
to live on relief. Now she tells what it’s 
like for a family to be back in the swim, 
with a job, pocket money, and blessed peace 
and privacy. 


Now THAT THE SUPREME COURT HAS RE- 
versed its previous stand on minimum wage 
legislation, Frieda S. Miller, director, Division 
of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 
New York State Department of Labor, tells 
(page 303) of the state legislation now 
being drafted as a result of the triumph of 
a Washington chambermaid. 


FROM LEON WHIPPLE’S LEADING REVIEW 
on page 287, to the last listing on page 295, 
the Life and Letters pages this month are 
concerned entirely with biographies. Collect- 
ing such an eminent variety as James G. 
McDonald on Grey and Balfour; Robert 
Morss Lovett on Kipling; Frederick C. Howe 
on Brand Whitlock; Robert W. Bruére on 
Robert S. Brookings and Vida Scudder; 
David Sarnoff on Marconi, and so on, was 
the unique editorial feat of Ann Reed Bren- 
ner, associate editor. 


Among Ourselves 


Hail to the Chief 


STAFF AND BOARD OF SURVEY ASSOCIATES 
pause in the midst of our 25th year to salute 
our first editor, one of our founders and a 
creative and outstanding pioneer in the fields 
of social work. For May 6 marks the 70th 
birthday of Edward T. Devine, and 1937 is 
forty years since he launched Charities, the 
taproot of our publications, and brought to 
it that combination of social insight, keen 
observation and robust espousal that gave 
it fire. 

It was in 1896 that a young Iowa econo- 
mist, with degrees from Cornell College, the 
University of Pennsylvania and Halle, be- 
came general secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, and from the 
outset gave new dynamic thrust to its work. 
It was he who signally threw the emphasis 
of what was to become social work over on 
to prevention—bringing scientific method to 
bear on the causes that brought men and 
women and children into the concern of phi- 
lanthropy. He bore a crucial part in the early 
tenement house movement in New York; in- 
stigated the first medical-lay committee in 
the field of prevention and control of tuber- 
culosis. He was organizing secretary in 
launching the national association in that 
field; again in launching the National Child 
Labor Committee; and in securing the U.S. 
Commission on Industrial Relations. At San 
Francisco, following the earthquake and fire, 
he broke ground for the civilian work of the 
American Red Cross; and his emergent activ- 
ities ranged over Russia, France and Italy in 
wartime. During the depression he brought 
his rare gifts to bear on mass unemployment 
as director for Nassau County, Long Island. 
He was instrumental in initiating the New 
York School of Social Work—the first in the 
field. He held the first chair of social eco- 
nomics at Columbia University and later 
filled the deanship of the graduate school of 
the American University at Washington. A 
long shelf of books ‘crystallize his principles, 
practice and thinking, and today he is work- 
ing on a history of social work. 

But, in his retirement because of ill health, 
it is as an editorial colleague and leader that 
we most cherish his living spirit—his cour- 
age, his rare capacities as an executive and 
above all his quality, at once constructive 
and insurgent, which gave to his editorial 
pages the electric distinction of the name 
they bore—Social Forces. Pek: 


Doremus Jessup of Wilkes-Barre 


EMERSON JENNINGS, ICONOCLASTIC PRINTER 
whose strange trial and conviction of bombing 
the automobile of Judge W. A. Valentine was 
described by Victor Weybright in February 
Survey Graphic was denied a new trial by 
Judge Samuel E. Shull in the Luzerne county 
courthouse at Wilkes-Barre early in April. 
Judge Shull evidently accepts the bizarre caste 
of characters and the melodramatic evidence 
introduced by the state’s special prosecutor; 
in denying a new trial Judge Shull dismissed 
the “after discovered evidence,’—especially 
the perjury that has been revealed and the 
transcriptions of dictaphone conversations 
which add weight to Jennings’s claim that he 
was ‘framed’’—as insufficient and unimportant. 
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Jennings, you may recall, is a typical mid- 
dle class Yankee reformer, a gentle character, 
but peppery in language, who boldly attacked 
the “courthouse crowd.” In his anthracite 


community where social tensions and cleav- | 


ages are emphasized, rather than concealed, 
by a good deal of political repression, that 
proved to be a risky crusade. The denial of a 
new trial led the Philadelphia Record to te- 
fer to the “esprit de corps” of the judiciary. 
Arthur Garfield Hays, able trouble shooter 
where civil liberties are concerned, whose bril- 
liant summation at the Jennings trial was a 
challenge to Pennsylvania justice as well as 
to Wilkes-Barre justice, will, of course, move 
to appeal to the higher courts. Fortunately, 
Francis Biddle of Philadelphia is associated 
with the defense. The resemblance of the fate 
of Jennings to the experience of Doremus 
Jessup in Sinclair Lewis’s novel of impend- 
ing fascism is a point which Arthur Sullivan, 
Jennings’s local attorney, cannot well make. 

Meanwhile, out on bail, Jennings has lost 
none of his plucky talent for pamphleteering. 
The very fact that he is an ideal target for 
silencing adds to the general suspicion, 
popularly held in Wilkes-Barre, that the 
background of the evidence has not been suffi- 
ciently explored. If an appeal through the 
courts is unsuccessful it is to be hoped that 
Governor Earle, or the state legislature, will 
initiate an investigation. Certainly there is 
room for doubt, not of the technical fairness 
of the trial, but of the integrity of consider- 


able of the state’s evidence introduced by Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Thomas M. Lewis. 
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The American Civil Liberties Union is 
active in the defense. A defense committee 
has also been organized in Wilkes-Barre. As 
Mr. Weybright recalled in his first hand in- 
quiry into the case last winter, Jennings not 
only resembles Doremus Jessup in It Can't 
Happen Here; he was long ago a resident of 
Helicon Hall when Sinclair Lewis, youthful 
idealist, was tending the furnace in the colony 
founded by Upton Sinclair. A well known 
figure in the printing trade, the proprietor of 
a job-printing business, and the inventor of 
press machinery, Jennings says he never had 
his hands on a stick of dynamite in his life. 
Yet when Judge Valentine's automobile was 
dynamited, during an insurgent miners’ strike, 
when dynamite was exploding up and down. 
the Wyoming Valley nearly every day, Jen- 
nings was arrested for the crime months after 
it occurred. Meanwhile, he had been the prime 
mover to have Judge Valentine impeached. 
He was a thorn in the side of the coal com- 
panies and the water company. Many potent 
forces in Luzerne County would be relieved 
if Emerson Jennings, crochety bourgeois 
spokesman for the “‘little man,” were in the 
penitentiary. 


The Wagner Act 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE WAGNER LABOR 
Relations Act are now firmly written on the 
statute books by the decision of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the labor cases. Already legis- 
lative draughtsmen are at work, shaping pro- 
posed amendments to strengthen, fortify, 
clarify or extend this measure designed to pro- 
tect the right of workers to organize and to 
further industrial peace. The Wagner Act in 
its present form grew out of the industrial 
experience of depression and recovery. In 
Survey Graphic for November 1934, John 
Fitch described the experimental and some- 
what confused functioning of the National _. 
Labor Board (the Wagner Board), its succes- 
sor, the first National Labor Relations Board, 
set up under Section 7-a of the Recovery Act, 
and various other boards, commissions, com- 
mittees and authorites. “It is in no jesting 
spirit,’ observed Mr. Fitch, “that I call atten- 
tion to the multiplication of these agencies 
for ironing out industrial controversy.” 

In two Survey Graphic articles (7-a and the 
Future, February 1935; New Techniques in 
Labor Settlements, April 1935) Lloyd K. 
Garrison, first chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board under 7-a wrote out 
of his “brief but intensive experience’ urging 
the enactment of legislation along the lines 
of the Wagner Labor Disputes Bill. In July 
1935, two months after the Supreme Court 
threw out NIRA, the Wagner Act was 
passed, creating the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Its authority, constitutionality, 
methods and future, were discussed by Lloyd 
K. Garrison in the December 1935 Survey 
Graphic. Mr. Garrison wrote: “If the con- 
stitutional issues which the Act presents are 
substantially resolved in favor of the govern- 
ment, the board will probably be able to 
function without a great deal of litigation. 
There may be a good many appeals from its 
orders, but, as is true of all well established 
administrative tribunals, it is likely that the 
great majority of the orders will be accepted 
and complied with as a matter of course.” 

How the Act operates to protect the right 
of workers to organize, the sort of opposition 
it has encountered from many employers, 
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were shown in the story of the Greyhound 
Bus mechanics who were “fired” when they 
tried to form a union. [ Workers’ Power to 
Bargain, by Beulah Amidon. April 1936.} 
Last fall, five of the labor board cases were 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. They 


involved the discharge of union employes by- 


the Associated Press, a truck trailer company 
in Michigan, a Pennsylvania steel corporation, 
a Virginia clothing manufacturer, a District 
of Columbia bus line. Every seat in the Su- 
preme Court room was filled, and a queue of 
visitors stood in the rotunda during the week 
in February when the Court heard the argu- 
ments in the labor cases. [Listening in on the 
Supreme Court, by Beulah Amidon. March 
1937.] Six weeks later the historic decisions 
were handed down. 

In the seventeen months of its active work, 
the National Labor Relations Board and its 
twenty-one regional offices have handled 2072 
cases involving 745,702 workers. Of these, 
493 were pending on March 1. Out of the 
1579 cases closed, 737 involving nearly 100,- 
000 workers, were settled by agreement be- 
tween employers and employes. The board 
reports that 378 strike cases, involving 67,932 
workers were handled; 249 were settled, and 
35,805 workers were reinstated. In addition, 
101 threatened strikes involving 30,067 work- 
ers were averted through the board’s action. 


Quakers in Spain 


WHERE WAR RAGES, AND MEN ARE KILL- 
ing one another, there you will find those 
realistic pacifists, the Quakers, quietly going 
about the humane business of feeding women 
and children. Now organizing relief for 
Spanish mothers and children, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee is associated 
with two other historic “peace” churches, 
the Brethren and the Mennonites. A few 
months ago they sent Sylvester Jones, of 
Chicago, to explore conditions in Spain. He 
was welcomed behind both Loyalist and 
Rebel fronts, and especially in Barcelona and 
Valencia which are crowded with refugees 
from Madrid. 


Engineers and the Social Sciences 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
nology announces the appointment of Edwin 
S. Burdell, associate professor of sociology, 
as dean of humanities. While on the faculty 
of Ohio State, Dean Burdell was widely 
known for his work as a member of the Ohio 
Relief Commission, the State Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance, as well as for his 
interest and activity in the field of city plan- 
ning, housing, criminology and penology. 
When he came to teach at M.I.T., his alma 
mater, in 1934, he soon made himself at 
home in various community welfare and 
regional planning organizations. In announc- 
ing the appointment, President Karl T. Comp- 
ton said: “The appointment of a dean of 
humanities at Technology is another signifi- 
cant step in the efforts of this institution to 
meet the challenge of the changing social 
order in America. In earlier days the urgent 
need was for men trained in science. . . The 
need for such men to develop and operate 
the physical plant of the country is undi- 
minished, . The country, however, is 
becoming increasingly faced with human 
problems, many of which are closely related 
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MOTHER AND SON 


by Charlotte Kellogg 


Yours were not two roads timed for mother and son. 
That wind that drove you forward without rest 
Swept her: where for men wronged, for men undone, 
You reared a wide-roofed structure in the west, 

You laid with passionate hands that stubborn stone, 
She who had known the older century’s way, 
Wrought now with spirit quickened as your own 
The broad beam of the house for a different day. 


When, past that hope you lighted, that new flame 

In men’s empty eyes, death crumpled down your years, 
Steel-like she straightened, and reaching beyond tears, 
Seized the struck purpose, upheld it in your name— 
These searching faiths-are one, these fires converge, 

In just and healing action nobly merge. 


Last month Survey Graphic published the first Bronson Cutting Memorial 
Lecture by Charles A. Beard, and announced that the two subsequent lectures 
by Harold ]. Laski would appear in an early issue. Dr. Laski’s lectures were 
given from notes, however, which he informs us he will not be able to put into 
manuscript form until his return to England in June. The first, which we 
shall publish in August, will consider the future of democracy in Europe; the 
second, the future of democracy in the United States. 


Mrs. Kellogg’s poem was inspired by the founding of the Memorial Lec- 
tures by the late Senator Cutting’s mother. 


to technological developments. The dean of 
humanities has been appointed to consolidate 
the work [in cultural and social studies} and 
to assure the most fruitful attention to this 
aspect of the institute’s curriculum.” 

In an early issue we hope to present Dean 
Burdell’s own interpretation of the relation 
between engineering and the social sciences. 


An Advocate of Cremation 


SAVINGS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WHICH 
may be diverted to endowments for universi- 
ties or churches are forecast by Frances New- 
ton in her prize winning book, Light, Like 
the Sun, published by Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. Mrs. Newton, who won the Reader's 
Digest’s thousand dollar competition, has her- 
self set up a revolving fund for needy stu- 
dents at a Canadian university, as a memorial 
to her father, out of the funds saved by a 
simple cremation ceremony instead of an ex- 
pensive, elaborate funeral. 

According to an article by Ruth Brownlow 
in The Survey of August 5, 1932, the average 
dependent family in a middle western com- 
munity spends from $250 to $600 for a 
funeral, and this in families which often 
cannot pay their doctors’ or hospital bills. 
With cremation the total costs of a funeral 
may be kept as low as from $40 to $75. It is 
difficult to allow them to go above $150. 

Light, Like the Sun deals simply and prac- 
tically with the intimate problem of crema- 
tion in terms of the author's own experience 
at the time of her father’s death. 


Alcohol 


To THE Epiror: The following is prompt- 
ed by the Balance-sheet of Repeal. [See 
Survey-Graphic for January 1937, page 20.} 

First: Democratic. government exists be- 
cause of social integrity which actually de- 
pends upon personal devotion to Social Truth. 
To express one’s best self, in thought and in 


action, is the resulting necessity; personality 
the greatest of social assets. It betokens con- 
fusion to affect “impersonal social contribu- 
tion.” Competent social interpretation must 
recognize that personal opinion and the frau- 
dulent verbiage of personal, material gain are 
not to be confused. 

Second: Sound personal opinion requires 
ability to evaluate authority. Authority for 
the assumption of social detriment implicit in 
the alcohol problem rests with the medical 
sciences. Obligation for timely and adequate 
public enlightenment as to the social signifi- 
cance of the findings of medical science has 
been placed upon public health administra- 
tion, as a basic social trust. 

Private and semi-private organizations have 
presumed to share this trust with the US. 
Public Health Service and the health depart- 
ments of the various states. Most prominent 
of these are the Tuberculosis, and Social, and 
Mental Hygiene Associations and other mem- 
bers of the National Health Council; the edu- 
cation extension of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and the public health and 
education sections of the American Medical 
Association. 

The facts of the medical sciences have 
established alcoholic indulgence an important 
factor in the incidence of tuberculosis, syphilis, 
mental disease and incompetence—including 
crime, accident, unemployment and much 
damage to children. (See Rosenau, and Alco- 
hol and Man) Indeed, “the student of pre- 
ventive medicine regards the alcohol question 
as a major public health problem” (Rosenau) 
but thorough survey reveals that deliberate 
intention to suppress the truth could scarcely 
have resulted in a more thorough elimination, 
from the programs of public education con- 
ducted by all the above groups, of the facts 
of the medical sciences regarding alcohol. 
Attention needs to be focused on this peculiar 
situation before any sound understanding of 
the alcohol problem can be brought about. 

MARGARET HILDEBRAND SAWYER 
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THE FARM IN THE SPRING Painting by DORIS LEI 
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Face Your Taxes 


VOL. XXVI NO. 5 


by STANLEY HIGH 


For the—and who isn’t?—tax-conscious citizen, Mr. High summarizes the 


findings and recommendations of the Twentieth Century Fund’s two-year 


study which has just been completed 


TAXES, LIKE BASEBALL UMPIRES, POLITICIANS AND THE 
weather, are necessary, always complained about and sel- 
dom understood. They are one of those things of which 
any is too much. There is no other question of govern- 
ment on which the average citizen is more voluble or 
less informed. All that the average citizen knows, for 
sure, is that he has to pay. The hows, the whys and the 
wherefores he seldom inquires into. 

For that he can hardly be blamed. The facilities for his 
inquiries have never been readily available. If he got 
seriously curious about taxes he usually got lost. There 
has been no such thing as a tax primer. 

That is why the just released study prepared under 
the direction of the Committee on Taxation of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund* is important and—continuing gov- 
ernment expenditures being what they are—exceedingly 
timely. Facing the Tax Problem, as the volume of find- 
ings and recommendations is titled, might very well 
have been called: “All that the Slightly-More-Than-Aver- 
age-Citizen Needs to Know about Taxes and What to 
Do about Them.” 

Contrary to most tax studies which are put out by 
special interests with their own axes to grind, there is 
neither bias nor political or economic partisanship in this 
study. And instead of arguing for or against particular 
taxes, after the fashion of the tax propagandists, this 
study tells the whole tax story—pro and con. 

At present, the tax collectors’ annual intake in the 
United States is $12,500,000,000. That total includes all 
taxes: local, state and federal. It is our all-time tax high. 
Even that sum, however, is not enough to meet the whole 
cost of government. The difference is made up by bor- 
rowing. If we were taxed for all that our governments 
spend, instead of borrowing for part of it, some $15 to 
$20 would be added to the $100 which, on an average, 
every person is already paying out in taxes. 

The nation’s total tax collection is split three ways: the 
federal government gets $5,500,000,000 of it—the lion’s 
share; state governments: $2,500,000,000; local govern- 


FACING THE TAX PROBLEM. Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. New 
York. 606 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. : 
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ments: $4,500,000,000. The system by which the federal 
government raises its quota is somewhat uniform. At 
least, the Constitution provides that Washington cannot 
go in for geographical discriminations in levying taxes. 
But there is very little tax uniformity anywhere else. The 
states operate according to forty-eight different tax sys- 
tems. Some states even tax differently in different locali- 
ties. Then there are about 175,000 other tax units: coun- 
ties, cities, school districts, and so forth, whose tax sys- 
tems are modelled on lines laid down by the state legis- 
latures but among which there is little uniformity. In 
short, there is hardly anything in the United States 
which is coordinated enough to be called a “tax sys- 
tem.” There is a multiplicity of tax systems just as there 
is a multiplicity of taxes. 


HERE, HOWEVER, ARE THE MAJOR TAXES AND THEIR CASH- 
producing importance. 

The most profitable of them all is the property tax. 
Except for the sales tax the property tax is practically the 
only tax available to the various local units in the several 
states. It produces about one third of the total tax revenue 
—local, state and federal. 

Next in line is the income tax. Whereas the property 
tax is chiefly used by local tax units, the income tax is 
largely an instrument of the federal government. Includ- 
ing the tax on corporations as well as that on individuals, 
the federal government is getting, from this source, slight- 
ly more than one third of its total tax revenue. Including 
state income taxes, about one fifth of the nation’s tax 
revenue is produced by levies on income. 

There are a number of other, less important taxes. 
Federal payroll taxes have been levied in accordance with 
the Social Security Act but, in 1937, will not yield more 
than 6 percent of the federal tax revenue; Arghway taxes, 
on gasoline and automobiles, produce about 9 percent of 
the total federal, state and local tax sum; /iquor taxes pro- 
vide about $600 million for the federal government and 
$200 million for the state governments; tobacco taxes, 
$500 million for the federal government and $50 million 
for the state governments. On January 1, 1937, twenty- 


two states and two large cities—New York and New Or- 
leans—had sales taxes in operation. They produce about 
6 percent of the entire local and state tax revenues. All 
the states, save Nevada, have death taxes, which are much 
lower than the federal death tax. The federal govern- 
ment and three states levy a gift tax designed to discour- 
age tax avoidance by the transfer of property before 
death. The states and localities collect about 2 percent 
of their total taxes from the death taxes, and the federal 
government about 5 percent. Taxes on imports, i.e., cus- 
toms duties, are exclusively the privilege of the federal 
government which gets, at present, about 7 percent of 
its total tax revenue from that source. Shortly before the 
War, customs duties provided nearly 50 percent of the 
government’s revenue. 

That, in brief, is an outline of the way in which our 
governments get their twelve and a half billion. Just 
how good a way it is remains to be seen. 


‘THERE ARE, OBVIOUSLY, TWO MAIN PURPOSES OF TAXATION. 
The first is financial: to raise revenue. The second is 
social: to regulate or control production, distribution or 
consumption. On the revenue-producing side, the tax 
problem is inextricably bound up with the question of 
the country’s taxable capacity. Where, in brief, is the red 
light on taxes—beyond which it is dangerous to go? Poli- 
ticians are familiar with one kind of red light, the point 
beyond which it is politically inexpedient to go. Here, 
however, it is not the political but the economic tax 
“ceiling” that is under discussion. 

It is clear that if the money collected for taxes is used 
for productive purposes—to supply the country with 
goods and services—the tax limit can be set at a higher 
figure than if the money goes for non-productive uses. 
“If the tax money is to be used to produce the necessities 
of life the limit of taxable capacity is remote.” 

Two things seem to be clear about taxable limits. First, 


The chairman of the Twentieth Century Fund’s Special 
Committee on Taxation was Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Insurance Company, and its 
other members were: Francis Biddle, formerly chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board; Professor Robert 
M. Haig of Columbia University, one of the nation’s 
leading tax authorities; Peter Molyneaux, editor of the 
Texas Weekly and agricultural specialist; and Eustace 
Seligman, of the firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, attorneys 
for many large corporations. Professor Roswell Magill 
of Columbia University was a member of the committee 
until he accepted the position of Undersecretary of the 
Treasury in charge of tax matters. Henry S. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, was 
also a member but, likewise, could not take part in framing 
the committee’s recommendations. 

Facing the Tax Problem runs to a six hundred page 
volume and can hardly be called a primer. But the facts, 
as well as the conclusions, are there, inside the covers of 
one book. They were gathered and analyzed by a corps of 
tax experts under the direction of Professor Carl Shoup 


of Columbia University. The program for improving the 


tax system was drawn up by the Taxation Committee. 
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the present ratio of approximately $60 billion of national 
income to $12 billion of taxes is not as bad as it looks. 
It is not that bad because national income does not in- 
clude a great many valuable services—the work of house- 
wives for example—which, if figured in, would make 
the income figure a much larger one and the tax propor- 
tion more reasonable. Again, it is not that bad because 
some of the tax bill does not come out of the sixty billion 
—but has already been paid out at the source by business 
concerns from funds destined for investors or employes. 

In the second place, it is clear that there is no eco- 
nomic certainty about taxable limits. Too many facts— 
of income, of the purposes and results of taxation—have 
to be considered. It is the conclusion of this study that 
“the amounts now raised by taxation and the amounts 
that are likely to be demanded in the near future are not 
beyond the economic limits of taxation.” 


BEYOND THE REVENUE-PRODUCING ASPECT THERE IS ANOTHER 
primary purpose of taxation: the use of taxes as a means 
for social control. Those who decry any kind of social 
control through government, naturally decry at least 
some of the taxes levied for this purpose. But such levies 
have always been an important part of our tax system, 
more or less. 

Taxation for social control falls into two general cate- 
gories: taxes which encourage and taxes which restrain 
certain economic activities or types of business. 

In the first category, the most important tax in the 
United States in the past has been the protective tariff. 
Manufacturing has been the chief beneficiary of the 
tariff. Agriculture, an exporting industry, has been hurt 
rather than helped. Undoubtedly, the tariff which was 
aimed to aid manufacturing‘ has facilitated the growth 
of monopolies and protected inefficient industries by elim- 
inating foreign competition. Other less important taxes 
levied to aid economic activity in certain fields have been: 
the tax on oleomargarine designed to aid the dairy indus- 
try; the taxes under the Agricultural Adjustment Act; 
and certain types of tax exemptions invoked to free fa- 
vored businesses from tax burdens. 

In the second category—that of restraint—social con- 

trol is exercised through taxes, both by state and na- 
tional governments, to curb big business in the interests 
of smaller business. The tax dice, in other words, are 
loaded to favor the small units. For instance, the tax on 
corporation incomes by the federal government is a 
graduated tax. In other words, the tax gets proportion- 
ately bigger as the corporation’s income gets bigger. Sim- 
ilarly, the chain store tax is designed to protect the small, 
independent merchant against the competition of the big- 
ger unit. 
X Social control, however, is not only exerted against 
bigness,” but to put restraints upon certain types of busi- 
ness. The federal government tax on certain types of 
cotton future sales has made such sales impossible. Sump- 
tuary taxes—those on liquor, tobacco and habit-forming 
narcotics—are a restraint upon the consumption of com- 
modities which, in varying degree, are held to be socially 
harmful. 

One further aspect of social control through taxation 
has to do with the redistribution of wealth and income 
in order to correct economic maladjustments. The redis- 
tributing of wealth—since wealth is chiefly not money 
but things—is not easy. The redistributing of income— 
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since incomes are more easily got at—is comparatively 
simple. Theoretically the government, if it chose, could 
by taxation bring the income of the people into a state 
of almost complete equality. 

In addition to these major purposes of taxation—the 
production of revenue and the exercise of social control— 
the Twentieth Century Fund study lays down a series 
of tests or standards by which the merits of each tax 
should be judged. The first of these is justice. And the 
first item in considering the justice of a tax is its ease of 
adjustment to the capacity of the individual or the 
economic unit to pay. Furthermore, the exact amount of 
taxes paid is not an accurate picture of tax justice. The 
tax burden of an individual can be measured only after 
knowing what share of the taxes he pays is shifted to 
others and what share of what others pay is shifted to 
him. Thus, the test is taxes borne rather than taxes paid. 

This problem of justice involves, also, the results of 
changes in the rates of a tax. It is often impossible to 


rectify past injustices by changes in the present tax struc- 


ture. Likewise, new taxes or higher rates of taxes may 
lead to injustice merely because they represent a change 
in the system. If a business enterprise is built up in part, 
at least, through tax favor or on the assumption that the 
tax structure in certain particulars will remain stable, it 
is clearly unjust to make sudden or drastic changes in 
the system at those points. 

Tax justice likewise calls for particular attention to 
those who receive special benefits from government. 
“Persons who directly use and benefit from certain gov- 
ernment services should pay a benefit charge.” Such 
taxes, of course, are already widely in use—the best 
known being the gasoline tax on all automobile users 
for the financing of highway building and repair. In the 
area of the federal government the most important tax of 
this kind is the postal charge. 

In addition to the test of justice, there is the further 
test of “tax consciousness” which must be applied if a 
tax is to be properly appraised. Tax consciousness—al- 
though there cannot be statistics on the subject—is prob- 
ably a force for good government. The more conscious 
every person is made of the cost of government and of 
the necessity which rests on the people to foot the bill, 
the greater will be the political pressure for governmental 
efficiency. Judged by this standard the best. tax is the one 
of which the taxpayer is most aware. 


‘THERE IS LIKEWISE THE NECESSITY FOR JUDGING A TAX SYS- 
tem on the basis of its ease of administration. That in- 
volves both cost of administration and cost of compli- 
ance. On these matters there is very little available evi- 
dence and such evidence as is available reveals very little 
choice between different taxes on the basis either of cost 
of collection or cost of compliance. In general the costs 
of tax collections are not as high as, probably, they should 
be, due to the fact that governments are often indifferent 
in the matter of collecting taxes from small taxpayers. 
It is obviously undesirable to have a body of citizens who 
are relatively free from taxes, merely because the cost of 
collecting taxes in such small amounts is high. 

The final test of a tax is that of revenue stability: can 
it be counted upon to produce a fairly even flow of 
revenue under all circumstances? Certain taxes, notably 
income taxes, death taxes, stock transfer taxes, are par- 
ticularly susceptible to business fluctuations. Customs 
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From Facing the Tax Problem, Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. 


Sources of tax revenue in the United States. Estimated to the 
nearest tenth of a billion dollars for the year ending June 30, 1937 


duties and the cigarette tax have proved to be less sensi- 
tive to business cycles. It is clear, however, that there 
are some things which should not be sacrificed for reve- 
nue stability. The income tax, for example, is desirable 
despite its economic sensitivity. It is probable that the 
federal tax system should be geared to a fluctuating busi- 
ness cycle rather than designed merely for in-season-and- 
out revenue stability. 

Now, it is not possible in the scope of this article to 
apply these various tax tests to all the major taxes. It is 
possible, however, to indicate how—on the basis of these 
tests—the system as a whole seems to work. The data for 
these conclusions were gathered from a case study made 
of tax burdens in two states: Illinois and New York. 

Certain conclusions seem to be clear. First, wage earn- 
ers, in general, pay more taxes than farmers. The urban 
dweller pays more than the rural resident with an equal 
income largely because of the higher property taxes 1n 
cities. For individuals of $5000 incomes, the merchant 
pays a heavier tax than the salaried worker. Because of 
the ease with which taxes can be shifted and passed on, 
however, it is virtually impossible for anyone to escape 
a substantial tax burden even though such a person pays 
no direct taxes. Moreover, it is clear from this study 
that our present tax system is regressive for the lower in- 
come groups. That is, the lower the income, the greater 
the percentage of it that is taken out in taxes, either 
direct or indirect. In other words, on the basis of the 
figures in these two states, our present tax system shows 
an exceedingly bad adjustment to ability to pay for the 
masses whose incomes are low. In the higher income 
groups, however, the tax burden is progressive—that is, 
the larger the income the greater the tax. 

Like all the studies of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
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Facing the Tax Problem goes beyond the facts to a con- 
structive program. In addition to the investigators who 
prepared the data for this study, the Special Committee 
on Taxation, using these data and the standards laid 
down in the report, formulated a specific program for 
improving the tax system. 

The most fundamental of the committee’s recommen- 
dations, it seems to me, have to do with the income tax. 
It recommends lowering the exemptions, both federal 
and state, in order to broaden the basis of the personal 
income tax. It proposes that federal exemptions be low- 
ered as follows: for a single person from $1000 to $500; 
for a married couple from $2500 to $1000; for each de- 
pendent from $400 to $200. These levels are suggested for 
both federal and state income taxes. That means, in 
short, a much greater reliance than even at present on 
the income tax for the revenues of government. The 
change would increase the number of taxable returns 
from the present total of about four million to from eight 
to nine million, and would yield, in a poor year, an addi- 
tional revenue estimated at $200 million and, in a good 
year, $500 million. 


THIs SOUNDS, OF COURSE, LIKE AN INCREASED BURDEN ON 
those least able to pay. As-a matter of fact, taken with 
the committee’s other suggestions, it means quite the 
opposite. I cannot emphasize too strongly that the fund 
program is designed to ease the unfair tax load which 
now rests—though often in hidden form—on the shoul- 
ders of the little man. 

In the first place, the proposed rates in the low- 
est brackets will be merely nominal. In the second place, 
for those who will be included in the income tax who 
have not had to pay such a tax before, it is suggested 
that taxes which now bear more heavily on persons of 
low income be abolished or reduced. This offset is to be 
accomplished federally by lowering the social security 
payroll taxes, the cigarette tax and other indirect internal 
revenue taxes, some lowering of tariff duties and, in the 
case of the states, abolishing sales and chain store taxes. 
The further suggestion is made that there be no increase 
made now of taxes in the middle and higher brackets 
and that the rates on these brackets be slightly reduced— 
if the additional funds secured from this tax are not re- 
quired—in order to counterbalance the added burden of 
the lower exemptions. 

It is further proposed that, if additional tax revenues 
are needed, they be secured through heavier death and 
gift taxes and higher surtax rates in the middle income 
tax brackets—i. e., on net incomes of from $5000 to 
$50,000—which would also automatically increase the 
taxes on the higher incomes. In other words if the gov- 
ernments of the United States need more revenue than 
existing rates will produce, it will be those with incomes 
over $5000 who will foot the bill. 

This lowering of income tax exemptions is recom- 
mended: first, because the income tax is the easiest to 
adjust to capacity to pay; second, because this will help 
to make a greater number of people conscious of their 
tax responsibilities; third, because increased government 
expenditures should lead to an increased sense of tax 
responsibility. : 

One of the most striking of the committee’s recom- 
mendations is its proposal that the present undistributed 
profits tax—which has caused such a storm of criticism in 
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business circles—be abolished. The committee, however, 
does not stop there. In its place the committee proposes 
that every individual who owns property be required to 
report in his income tax return the increase or decrease 
in the value of his holdings during the year. It is further 
proposed that if his holdings have increased in value the 
amount of that increase be taxed as if it were income. 
If the value has declined he would be allowed to deduct 
the loss from his income from other sources, and to carry 
over into future years losses which cannot be absorbed in 
the year in which they occurred. 

The committee points out that one of the chief aims 
of the undistributed profits tax was to place the stock- 


holder on an equal basis with the partner or individual. 


owner of a business in respect to his tax liability. The 
member of an unincorporated partnership or the indivi- 
dual owner of a business must pay taxes on his business 
gains, but the man who shares ownership in a corpora- 
tion through stock holdings has not been taxed if the 
company retained its profits rather than paying them out 
in dividends. The measures which the committee would 
substitute for the undistributed profits tax would achieve 
this aim of tax equality, it is claimed, without forcing 
business concerns, under penalty of high taxes, to dis- 
tribute all their earnings. 

As to the present excess profits tax, the committee rec- 
ommends its repeal as a hard tax to administer, of un- 
certain revenue value and of doubtful justice. In its place, 
it is proposed to have a “preparatory, records-producing 
tax,” with nominal rates. The present tax does not cover 
partnerships or proprietorships and, because it is levelled 
solely at the excess profits of corporations, is not inclusive 
enough. Under the proposal for reporting incomes from 
all kinds of business, it is suggested that the Treasury 
Department, during the first five-year period, study and 
find the basis for a new tax. After the groundwork has 
been laid it is proposed to abolish the nominal rates and 
impose, instead, high progressive rates beginning on 
profits above a 5 or 10 percent return on capital. 

In the field of social security, the committee recom- 
mends reducing the payroll taxes and placing the system 
on a “current cost” basis—thus eliminating the danger 
from the huge reserve fund at present planned in the 
old age benefit system. As it stands now, the cost of the 
payroll tax will probably be shifted to the consumer in 
increased prices, or to the employe in lower wages. It 
is proposed that the decrease in the employer-employe 
contributions to this fund be made up from general 
taxes. 

As already indicated, it is the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that there should be a wider use of the death tax 
and the gift tax—this to be accomplished by raising the 
rates in the middle brackets and by lowering the present 
exemptions, rather than by increasing the rates in the 
higher brackets only. The economic effect of the high 
rates in the higher brackets is uncertain. 


Nor ALL THE MATERIAL GATHERED BY THIS STUDY—IN THE 
data of the investigators and the recommendations of 
the Committee on Taxation—will be of interest to every 
citizen. But every citizen, tax-conscious or not, has some 
stake, at some point or other, in these findings. The point 
is, that here in one volume is the whole problem with the 
supporting evidence and some indication of some things 
that need to be done about it. 
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The Two Englands 


BACKGROUND OF THE CORONATION 


by S. K. RATCLIFFE 


Beyond the thoroughfares of London, where throngs will hail the new 


King, lie two Britains—one a land booming with recovery, the other a land 


blighted by depression, and both shadowed by the war clouds of Europe 


Tue VicToORIAN ERA OPENED ONE HUNDRED YEARS Aco. IT 
was the early morning of June 20, 1837 when (as the 
American public has been delightfully reminded by Helen 
Hayes) a young girl of eighteen ascended the throne upon 
which she was to sit for nearly sixty-four years. The age 
to which Victoria gave her name has been for our genera- 
tion a too common target. Such is the law of alternation. 
The eighteenth century despised the seventeenth as bar- 
barous and theological; the nineteenth the eighteenth as 
barbarous, prosaic, and unscientific; while the twentieth 
began by condemning the nineteenth, and especially its 
long Victorian stretch, as barbarous (again) and crudely 
industrial, ugly, hypocritical, and above all complacent. 
We, however, are in 1937—a centennial year, and the 
year which begins our Neo-Georgian epoch. Since we have 
all been learning what the newest barbarism can be, it is 
fair to assume that the middle term of the twentieth cen- 
tury will take a juster view of the Victorian time. It was 


an age of genius and discovery, an age during which the . 


leadership of the world came to be shared between Britain 
and North America. It witnessed the establishment of the 
machine in society, the first momentous triumphs of man 
over time and space, the victory in thought of creative 
evolution and, arising out of the advance of political de- 
mocracy, the beginnings of genuine social science and an 
active social conscience. 

We English, as it happens, are easily led to think of 
epochs in monarchical terms. The reign of Victoria was 
indubitably an era, and although that of her son, Edward 
VII, was no more than a nine-year interlude, the quarter- 
century of the next king made another clear division of 
time. When George V came to the throne in 1910 the 
Victorian Liberal party was in its last stage of positive, 
and possible, achievement. Labor was moving forward. 
Ireland was near the final spasm of the parliamentary 
struggle for home rule. The incident which we can all 
now see to have been the preliminary skirmish of the great 
War, Agadir, befell in the summer of the coronation. 
A reign that comprised the first world war must obvi- 
ously stand in history as an important and well-defined 
period. 

This chapter ended in January 1936, to be followed by 
the shortest, queerest, and most disturbing sequel that 
any modern great power has experienced. The reign of 
Edward VIII was a few days short of ten months. At its 
beginning the British Crown carried an unexampled pres- 
tige. The King of England was the most popular man 
alive. His father had done more than any other royal 
personage to justify the institution of constitutional mon- 
archy. He presided over the nation through its severest 
ordeal. George V occupied the only important throne that 
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had survived, and he was the one monarch to benefit in 
full measure from the perfecting of world radio. His eld- 
est son was the beneficiary of all this and, since he had 
been for twenty-five years the most publicized of all youths 
and young men, he entered upon his brief reign amid con- 
ditions such as had never before been the portion of any 
human creature. Nobody today would describe them as 
indicative of good fortune. 


THERE IS A PERSISTENT BELIEF THAT TORY ENGLAND DETHRONED 
Edward because of his democratic ways and his frequently 
avowed sympathy with the destitute; or, as some would 
put it, because he wanted to make kingship a real execu- 
tive job. Edward as prince and king had, as we all know, 
genuine sympathy with the workless and disinherited. The 
housing reformers could always count upon him when 
they needed a special word from high quarters to further 
their cause. This, again, was the first king England had 
known (at least since Charles I1) who was entirely at 
ease with all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
It is undoubtedly true that a section of the not yet dis- 
possessed ruling class resented his open contempt for cere- 
mony and his strong language on certain occasions. Such 
people violently condemned his last visit to Wales and 
the semi-public expressions of horror at what he saw. The 
London Times made itself the mouthpiece of this class 
when it rebuked Lord Rothermere for allowing his morn- 
ing paper to commend the King and to ask why it did not 
occur to cabinet ministers to inform themselves by per- 
sonal inquiry into the conditions with which their de- 
partments had to deal. Such things as these belong to the 
last stage of the brief reign, but it is nonetheless idle to 
suggest that they had anything to do with its abrupt con- 
clusion. No government could take action against a mon- 
arch who felt with the mass of his people, or wanted to 
see quicker action along lines of reform already started. 
Edward’s popular sympathies had nothing to do with his 
going. And yet, undoubtedly, there is one ironical circum- 
stance to be noted. With his departure, England made a 
move towards a more thorough and vigorous effort to 
grapple with those peculiarly distressing problems which, 
as it happened, were the only social affairs that drove King 
Edward to express himself from time to time spontane- 
ously and in accents of personal conviction. 

Well, Edward VIII disappeared and has already to a 
remarkable extent faded from the public mind. About 
his successor there is at present little to say. King George 
VI is serious, conscientious, and wholly interested in the 
British people and their welfare. His family fulfills the 
wish and dream of the British nation. He succeeds to a 
throne which stands now as the completed type of limited 
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monarchy. No fact of the British system is more certain 
than this: the titular headship of the Empire has been 
most strictly defined. In the most unmistakable fashion 
government and people alike have made known their 
convictions as to the constitutional sovereign and the 
royal family. And it is impossible to be in England in 
these days, so highly charged with peril, without realiz- 
ing that the nation has, by its own curious and wholly 
national route, gained a recovered sense of power and 
security, in which the swift and united surmounting of 
the monarchical crisis played a considerable part. 

The new Georgian epoch, then, is making its start 
amid conditions strikingly contrasted with those which 
governed the closing years of the good old King’s reign. 
Let us see in outline what has been happening in England 
—first of all politically. 


THE FALL OF THE SECOND Lagpor GoveRNMENT IN 1931 
opened a chapter which ends this summer with the retire- 
ment of Stanley Baldwin and Ramsay MacDonald. The 
defection of the Labor leader six years ago and the wel- 
come accorded to him by the tories as head of a national 
administration was a unique event in British politics. It 
dealt a mortal blow to the older Labor Party, and much 
more than that. It made an end for the time being of the 
regular party system, brought within sight the ruin of the 
Liberal remnant, and initiated the method of govern- 
ment by a single party in a manner that makes an inter- 
esting partial parallel with certain other countries. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden belonged al- 
ready to the past, but their departure revealed that as in- 
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dividuals they counted for much more in the Labor 
movement than the bulk of its members had realized. 
They were known to the whole country, and they left no 
successors. The Labor Party in 1931 found itself without 
accepted leadership and today, after six years of national 
government, its case is not altered. The Labor vote in the 
country is larger than it was in 1929, when Ramsay Mac- 
Donald became head of a Labor Cabinet for the second 
time, but there is no expectation that in the near future 
the party can get another opportunity of forming an ad- 
ministration. G. D. H. Cole has said emphatically that 
this can not happen after the next general election, and 
probably not after a second. Mr. Cole and many others 
see the only hope for their side in a Popular Front, com- 
prising all the Left parties and the left wing of the van- 
ishing Liberals. The case for such a combination is two- 
fold. First, it is urged that a working party system is an 
imperative need: there must be an effective opposition in 
Parliament. And secondly, that only by a strong union of 
the progressive sections can the fascist tendencies of our 
Conservatives be restrained. To these arguments a large 
number of political Britons reply: By all means make 
your Popular Front if you can, but the extreme Left is 
intransigent and the Liberals are nearly all conservative; 
and for ourselves, we think that the surest protection 
against fascism in England is the maintenance of national 
government. 


SUCH GOVERNMENT, AT ALL EVENTS, IS ENGLAND’s PRESENT 
destiny. It involves the premiership of Neville Cham- 
berlain, who will make some important changes in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Chamberlain is a strong, not to say stiff, 
Conservative. He was the architect of our present tariff 
system, and as Chancellor of the Exchequer has been the 
firm ally of the Bank of England and the great indus- 
trialists. From him as Prime Minister we may expect first, 
in home affairs a stronger hand than Mr. Baldwin’s and 
a more positive social policy—especially, perhaps, in pub- 
lic health and national fitness. But what as regards Europe 
and peace? My tentative answer to that would be: Look 
for a more definite movement towards an understanding 
with Berlin. Mr. Chamberlain will not take the view that 
peace can be obtained by intensifying the hostility to 
Hitler. But he cannot be upon the right road unless he 
builds upon the truth that the peace of Europe is indivisi- 
ble, and that British policy must be based upon the 
assumption that no evil can be so great as another gen- 
eral war. 

Turn now to the social picture of England in this year 
of the new start. 

After the financial crisis of 1931 England pulled herself 
together under the national government. The inevitable 
economies were made, wage and salary earners submitted 
to drastic cuts, those liable for income tax made haste to 
pay, the country went off gold. These measures preluded 
an undeniable trade recovery from which England has 
benefited equally with the United States and far more 
than any other European country. The revival of British 
industry and foreign trade is an impressive phenomenon, 
and it has not been accomplished without large adjust- 
ments in policy and a great extension of government 
regulation and subsidy. The notion, until recently widely 
held in America, that England was able to achieve a great 
recovery without the aid of any kind of New Deal is a 
serious misreading of the facts. 
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The greatest evidences of improvement are to be seen in 
the metropolitan region and over, the South generally. 
Here there has been an extraordinary expansion of indus- 
try, especially in the newer trades; a growth of new occu- 
pations, bringing into being a varied new community of 
technical and other workers who, in character and outlook, 
are markedly different from the traditional English work- 
ing class. Along with this development there has gone on 
a rapid urban growth, the most significant feature of 
which is the building almost everywhere of housing es- 
tates and garden suburbs. The general rehousing of the 
people for which America has so long been calling made 
a genuine beginning in England more than a dozen years 
ago. New housing acts, municipal enterprise, and activity 
by public utility bodies all contributed to the movement, 
which has been stimulated by a decisive awakening of the 
popular demand. Town-planners and housing reformers 
such as Sir Raymond Unwin, designer of the pioneer 
garden city and suburb, would tell you that for twenty 
years after their beginning they seemed to be beating 
upon a stone wall, but that in recent years the activity in 
slum clearance and new building has taken on the charac- 
ter of a national crusade. The immense expenditure and 
taxation involved in the rearmament program will cer- 
tainly administer a check, but nothing except war could 
now bring it to a stop. The English people have con- 
demned the slums, and ten years more of public and co- 
operative effort should bring us within sight of the goal. 
Apart from London, the civic enterprise of great cities 
such as Manchester and Leeds stands out as an example 
to be followed. The Victorian age witnessed nothing com- 
parable with this. Rehousing is a sound policy at all times, 
and particularly during depressions. In England today it 
stands out against a background of general recovery 
which, as American visitors are the first to note, reveals an 
extraordinary complex of social change. Urban life has 
been to a large extent transformed in a single generation, 
and it is not possible to deny that the changes amount to 
a continuous Americanization. 


AT THE SAME TIME WE ARE WITNESSING A REMAKING OF THE 
rural order on a scale which it would not be easy to 
exaggerate. Income and inheritance taxes, together with 
the rapid adoption of new ways of living between country 
and town, make an end of the traditional village and great 
house which together stood for five hundred years as the 
almost unchanging unit of English country life. The 
large estates are broken up, the great house is made over 
into a holiday hotel or public institution, while a new 
system of highways removes features of the landscape 
which, down to the close of the Victorian era, seemed to 
be as unalterable as when Thomas Gray wrote the Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard. And roughly speaking, outside 
certain devastated regions, there appears to be work for 
almost everybody, while from the flow of new company 
prospectuses in the daily papers the city man is tempted 
to infer that happy days indeed have come again. 

The picture makes an encouraging contrast to that of 
1921 or 1931, two years of varying crisis. But we do not— 
or at least should not—lull ourselves with hopes that the 
present unequal prosperity of England can be enduring. 
It contains plain evidences of an unreal boom; it is re- 
lated in an unknown degree to the government's stupen- 
dous rearmament plans, and it hangs, of course, upon in- 
calculable possibilities on the continent. 
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In 1931 the total of the registered unemployed went 
beyond 2,700,000. At the time of writing it is about 1,- 
500,000. Although the U.S.A. is the land of statistics be- 
yond all others, the federal government, I believe, does 
not at any time undertake to furnish an accurate estimate 
of the workless in the country. If, however, we take the 
7,000,000 figure which was frequently cited last winter, 
and put it beside the total of population—nearly three 
times that of Britain—the American reader can work out 
the comparative sum. The percentage in Britain would in 
any case be considerably smaller. We have a population of 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 which is normally sub- 
ject to fluctuating unemployment. About one third of 
these are unemployed at any given date. Under the rules 
for unemployment benefit the man out of work must 
register daily, and every day of unemployment is counted 
in the returns. Roughly one half of the total is made up 
of men who have been unemployed for less than three 
months, while the specially distressed areas account for 
perhaps 450,000 men who must be reckoned as perma- 
nently unemployed. Bearing in mind the recognized fea- 
tures of the capitalistic system, it could be argued that 
the South of England, including Greater London, is 
carrying no more than the unavoidable minimum of un- 
employed, and it could certainly be shown that general 
conditions over these parts of the country are today better 
than they have been at any time within the past fifteen 
years. 

Is the existence of 1,500,000 unemployed a fact so terrible 
that Britain needs to be in despair over it? Manifestly not. 
The bulk of the. evil is concentrated. The special areas 
account for one third of the total, and their continued 
miseries make the darkest blot on the map and on the 
reputation of present-day England. And yet there are 
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many among us who cannot admit that a practicable 
remedy is beyond the reach of an all-powerful govern- 
ment. Durham and South Wales, with their small extent 
and orderly inhabitants, make an urgent challenge which 
no government ought to evade. 


Str Matcotm STEWART, THE ABLE COMMISSIONER FOR THE 
Special Areas, relinquished his post in the fall of 1936 
under a sense of hopelessness and disillusion. His powers 
were restricted, the funds at his disposal were altogether 
inadequate, and he failed to obtain the support of Parlia- 
ment or the Cabinet for his larger schemes, particularly 
for specific public works projects (such as a bridge over 
the Severn, to end the crippling isolation of South Wales) 
for which the arguments would appear to be unanswer- 
able. The special areas have decayed, of course, by reason 
of the decline or death of their basic industries—mining, 
iron and steel, textiles, shipbuilding. They contain whole 
communities in which it is possible to find 50 percent or 
‘more of the employables permanently out of work, men 
in the prime of life who have not worked at anything for 
three, four or five years. The commissioner’s last report is 
a document of exceeding interest but of virtually no hope. 
Persuasion was tried among manufacturing companies to 
induce them to build new factories in these zones. The 
result, as Sir Malcolm Stewart explains, was negligible. 
Economic reasons must decide: how could the firms do 
what was asked? They will not choose the North of Eng- 
land or the notorious Welsh valleys when fresh sites are 
available. There is no need for them to be near the coal 
fields. They have no liking for the northern climate or 
for the northern workers with their rigid traditions. They 
do not see why their plants should be set among the ruins 
of older industries, when the brightness and variety of a 
newly industrialized South, within easy reach of the vast 
metropolitan market, is welcoming and insistently adver- 
tising. There is no reply to such contentions as these, but 
to some extent the government may get round them by 
means of subsidies and other emergency measures. 


PLANS OF RECONSTRUCTION CAN BE ONLY OF VERY PARTIAL AVAIL} 
measures of relief do not touch the roots of the problem. 
Why not, then, a national scheme of migration? The com- 
missioner discusses this aspect of the problem in an ex- 
ceptionally interesting chapter of his report. The special 
areas contain today a population of about 2,800,000, which 
is barely 200,000 less than at the beginning of the post-War 
depression, despite the fact that within the past fifteen 
years more than 600,000 have moved out. The explana- 
tion is found, of course, in the natural means of increase. 
In these districts the birthrate remains relatively high. 
Emigration, which in the nineteenth century would have 
drained the surplus into the United States and the British 
dominions, offers no solution today. The great depression 
came just as the once wide-open lands were learning how 
to shut and bar their doors. They will not be reopened in 
our time to admit industrial workers from the Old World. 

In the meantime the population of the areas is being 
steadily though slowly reduced by internal migration. 
Young people are continuously moving out, and as in 
Ireland over so long a period, young women have not 
been less enterprising than the lads. The rising genera- 


tion is restless and is encouraged to be so. The common 
view has been that industrial England depended upon a 
static working population. If the comparison is with the 
United States that view, needless to say, is correct: some 
mining and manufacturing regions are still homogeneous 
and immobile. But this has not been by any means true 
of all industrial Britain. The manufacturing centers of 
Midlands half a century ago attracted artisans from all 
sides. The coal fields of southern Scotland have a varie- 
gated population, including Poles. South Wales itself is 
anything but pure Cymric. In the boom times workers 
of the other three British nationalities poured in. The 
later migration, however, is more serious and general. 
It has been partly planned, and planned or not, herice- 
forward it will inevitably be speeded up. 


WHILE THE CONDITION OF THE DESOLATE AREAS REMAINS A 
major concern the British people as a whole are increas- 
ingly conscious of other pressing matters very near home. 
Sir Malcolm Stewart has some fascinating pages dealing 
with one of these—the astounding expansion of the im- 
perial capital. Greater London was never a city. It has 
become a province of infinite variety and incalculable 
wealth, which ought without further delay to be recon- 
stituted and brought under a unified administration. The 
social gain would in every respect be immense, but no 
regional government, however admirable, could reverse 
the mischief that has been done. London is far too large 
and is still increasing at undiminished speed. Its spread 
has ruined a circle of landscape as agreeable as any sur- 
rounding a great center; its insatiable demand is draining 
the counties of their human resources. Moreover, as many 
writers lately have taken occasion to demonstrate, Greater 
London offers to the aerial invader an opportunity for the 
swift paralyzing of Britain’s central power. The metropoli- 
tan province could not be defended, and no authority has 
put this disturbing truth to the nation more pointedly 
than the retiring Prime Minister. How large today, one 
asks, is that percentage of the British people which has 
resolved to confront the logic of implacable fact—the 
minority which knows that peace is the one necessity 
for England, knows that Britain’s policy must be concen- 
trated upon the single aim of holding the peace of Europe, 
since war would literally bring the end? “And we all know 
it,” said Mr. Baldwin to the City of London’s most im- 
posing audience last November. 


Here, as I NEED NOT ADD, IS THE SPECTER THAT LOOMS OVER 
our land as, against a continent lying in suffering and 
dread, we celebrate the crowning of a King and Queen 
who a few short months ago had no knowledge of the 
destiny awaiting themselves. Theirs now is the kingdom. 
It is indescribably remote from the position of ease and 
security that the great old Queen passed on to her son 
thirty-six years ago, and hardly less remote than the 
throne to which her grandson fell heir in 1910. There is 
a simple truth in the statement that the whole English- 
speaking world in 1937 greets the royal pair with pro- 
found hope and sympathy, since nothing in this day can 
be more certain than that the health of the commonwealth 
over which they preside is bound up with the welfare of 
civilized mankind. 


This is the first of two articles by Mr. Ratcliffe. The second will deal with the British Empire. 
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Unions and the Rackets 


by VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


The first of two articles on the seamy side of industrial relations [see 


Employers and the Spy Business, page 263]. This delves into Prosecutor 


Dewey’s convictions in the restaurant cases in New York where, it was 


brought out, tribute was exacted from employers and employes alike 


WHEN SpEcIAL Prosecutor THomas E. Dewey BEGAN HIS 
campaign against racketeering in New York City it was 
inevitable that eventually he would tackle what, speaking 
loosely, may be called a labor racket. In the restaurant and 
cafeteria business, with which he was not unfamiliar, his 
staff uncovered what proved to be a vicious hangover 
from the old bootleg days of Dutch Schultz. 

As the repeal of prohibition in 1933 brought about 
diminishing returns from illegal beer and liquor, a 
Schultz lieutenant, one Jules Martin, who has since been 
killed in a gang war, turned to the profitable business 
of selling restaurant owners immunity from “labor trou- 
ble.” That was obviously a commodity that could not be 
sold without the connivance of union officials. The trail 
of investigation, directed by Mr. Dewey’s chief assistant, 
William B. Herlands, led directly to a group whose con- 
nivance Martin apparently had no difficulty in secur- 
ing. Indeed, the union officials had become partners 
with the gangsters. Together they extorted tribute 
from employers and from helpless waiters, cooks, barmen 
and busboys of the two unions having jurisdiction over 
restaurant and cafeteria workers. To many crusaders it 
would have been a tremendous temptation to sidestep 
even the appearance of making a special target out of 
a labor union; but, being prosecutors with no foggy in- 
hibitions, Mr. Dewey and Mr. Herlands saw it through. 
From indictment to conviction of the union officials and 
their gangdom associates, however, they stressed a point 
which the public has sometimes missed in the headline 
accounts of the trial: They were not attacking a union, 
or unionism; they were attacking men who had betrayed, 
disgraced and misled their unions in the course of run- 
ning a $2 million racket. 

The trial, held before a blue ribbon jury and Justice 
Philip J. McCook of the New York Supreme Court, was 
a sensational one. Through January, February, and 
March, its daily headlines were big enough to compete 
with floods, murders and sit-down strikes. There was 
such a vast and confusing array of evidence that its sig- 
nificance has become distorted in the minds of many 
friends as well as foes of labor organization. 

This first prosecution of a case against a complete in- 
dustrial racket in the United States harked back to the 
time, several years ago, when Jack Dempsey, posing for 
news cameramen, signed a contract with the Metro- 
politan Restaurant and Cafeteria Association. The former 
heavyweight champion was joining that misbegotten trade 
organization on behalf of his classy chophouse. Willingly 
or unwillingly, and without fanfare, the owner of many 
another Manhattan eating place joined up. It was, to put 
it bluntly, a “protection” society. From cafeteria chains 
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catering to workingmen to Edward Levine’s tavern in 
Central Park, the bronze shield of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation emblazoned on the portal meant that the com- 
mercial boniface had paid an initiation fee of $250 and 
dues of at least $5 a month, to combat deliberately ex- 
orbitant labor demands, to prevent strikes and picketing, 
and also to avoid stench bombs, mice in the soup, and 
other forms of terror hinted at by the collectors for the 
racket and on occasion actually demonstrated. At first the 
restaurants paid this tribute, plus additional shakedown 
money, to ward off rising labor costs—but, once the 
racket had got a hold on them, they were forced to pay 
it to prevent a terroristic perversion of legitimate union 
activities. The racket worked both ends from the middle. 


UsuaLLy THE FIRST STAGE OF THE RACKET WAS AN 
apparently bona fide visit from one of the four union 
officials who were later indicted and convicted. He would 
inform the employer that the place was organized, or 
would be organized, and would demand a wholly unrea- 
sonable agreement as to hours and wages. This routine 
parley was, in the early days of the racket, deceptively 
earnest and innocent. The visit from the union repre- 
sentative was from the start, however, promptly followed 
by a call from a representative of the Metropolitan who 
either cajoled or threatened the restaurateur into joining 
up, paying up—or else the union would have its way. 
Fortunately for the Dewey investigation, the best-known 
collector for the racket, Louis Beitcher, turned state’s 
evidence. His description of the way the racket worked 
was corroborated by restaurant owners, by honest mem- 
bers of the union, and by the accountants for the Dewey 
investigators who traced the payments of tribute to the 
racketeers. 

Most restaurateurs who made payments knew they 
were dealing with extortioners identified with union 
officials. Jack Dempsey, whose name lent prestige and 
publicity to the Metropolitan, got off with light payments, 
and no shakedown payment in addition to membership 
fees. But many of the large chains were bled time and 
time again. The Willow and Stewart cafeteria chains, for 
example, paid a total of $46,500 including initiation fees, 
dues for each unit of their chains and shakedown money 
paid directly to the Metropolitan’s representative. Foltis 
Fischer, a large cafeteria chain, paid $12,975. The case of 
the Sherman cafeterias and Tiptoe Inns is typical. In 
1934, the Sherman chain of twenty-one units were tied 
up for several months by a strike in which Locals 302 
and 16 participated. On October 27, 1934, Aaron Chinitz, 
representative of the Sherman chain and the Tiptoe Inns, 
made out a check of that date payable to the order of 
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Special Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey 


the Metropolitan Association for $10,200. On that very 
same day the strike was called off. 

By that time most of the restaurateurs who were vic- 
tims of the racket realized they were dealing with a form 
of extortion in which they were not always buying a 
bargain of low labor costs when they staved off union 
demand, by dealing with the Metropolitan. Some of them, 
like the Metropole, never were organized, but neverthe- 
less were threatened with labor trouble as a means of 
exacting shakedowns. 

The employers appear in an uncommendable position. 
They testified they were afraid not to play along with the 
racketeers. Some said that, threatened with ruination of 
their business, there was no choice. Some said that, being 
retailers, they could not take the chances on stench bombs 
or picket lines that would frighten the public away. 
Some of them attributed the whole scheme to labor; 
others, who were never even honored by a call from a 
union delegate, reluctantly paid off the gangster-inspired 
employers’ association when the “heat was put on them.” 
Often it would have been cheaper to make an upward 
wage adjustment in an industry in which labor condi- 
tions are far from ideal, and in which reasonable labor 
demands would have won the support of an impartial 
mediator. 

But, no matter what the motives of the employers— 
whether they preferred to deal with gangsters rather than 
take a chance on reprisals, or whether they were content 
to pay dearly to keep labor costs down—the Dewey in- 
vestigators went on the assumption that all the employers 
actually were genuine victims. They were granted im- 
munity when they testified. Mr. Herlands, as Mr. Dewey’s 
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chief prosecutor of the case, also granted a 
welcome hearing to the earnest and’ some- 
what insurgently radical rank-and-file mem- 
bers of the two dominant unions of the 
International Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers Alliance, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Last fall the Dewey investigators swooped 
down upon the headquarters of Local 16 
(composed of restaurant workers) and 
Local 302 (composed of cafeteria workers). 
At that time they were led by men closely 
identified with the Central Trades Council 
and the State Federation of Labor, as well 
as with Tammany Hall and the Schultz 
racketeers. The rank-and-file members were 
confronted with a dilemma. To protest 
against the investigations of Mr. Dewey, 
a relentless investigator and _ prosecutor, 
would smear their unions instead of the 
indicted leaders only. That would certainly 
play into the hands of the employers, who, 
naturally enough, might welcome the wip- 
ing out of racket and union in one stroke. 
On the other hand, if the members co- 
operated with Mr. Dewey they would be 
bound to alienate what might be described 
as the old line political machine type of 
labor leader who vehemently calls Dewey 
a union-buster. The rank-and-filers co- 
operated. 

It is to the credit of the majority of mem- 
bers of Local 16 and Local 302 that they 
did so. Back in 1933, when Local 302 levied an assess- 
ment of $5 apiece against each member in order to raise 
a $2500 fund which the Schultz mob demanded, the 
amount was charged on the union books to “organization 
expense.” At that time several knowing members, aware 
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that the money went directly into the hands of the ° 


racketeers, were intrepid enough to bring charges against 
Max Pincus, president of the union, Paul N. Coulcher, 
boss of Local 16, and organizers John J. Williams, Irving 
Epstein and Aladar Retek. In October 1933, these union 
officials were actually arrested on the complaint of union 
members, and eventually brought before the Court of 
Special Sessions. In February of 1934 this influential clique 
was acquitted without entering a defense at the end of 
the state’s case. 


EMBOLDENED BY THIS DISPLAY OF THEIR OWN POWER, 
thereafter the union officials promptly expelled from 
their union any member who questioned their motives, 
throwing out of the hall any one who referred to their 
racket connections. A few materialists among the rank- 
and-file bided their time, and kept quiet, on the theory 
that the racketeers at least were enabling the union to 
penetrate the strongest shops of the restaurant trade in 
New York City. But not all the members were thus 
willing to temporize. A zealous insurgent group continued 
to criticize the crooked leadership of the two unions. 
They were branded radical and communistic by Coulcher 
and Pincus, and expelled when their activities were dis- 
covered. These radicals later cooperated with the Dewey 

investigators. 
Their cooperation, helpful as it was, was buttressed by 
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the kind of evidence that Mr. Dewey demonstrated he 
knew so well how to handle when, as assistant federal 
district attorney, he sent Waxie Gordon, notorious beer 
runner, obliquely to prison on an income tax charge. The 
history of all rackets is written in dollars, in figures 
written in bank books, and on forgotten scraps of paper. 
But, unlike the prosecution of an income tax case, a 
racket case involves more than one culprit at a time. For 
that Mr. Dewey was prepared, with a New York law 
passed at his special request. Under it, a group may be 
tried at once, resulting not only in economy but in a 
more comprehensive presentation of evidence than the 
trial of a series of individuals would permit. 

This blanketing of union officials with underworld 
characters provided the defense with a plea of persecu- 
tion, which resulted in their enlisting two eminent lib- 
eral attorneys to represent them. One of them, John Fi- 
nerty, well known as a defender of civil rights and as 
attorney for Tom Mooney before the California Supreme 
Court referee in 1935, represented Aladar Retek, organizer 
of Local 16. The other, Louis Waldman, prominent 
Socialist, represented Charles B. Baum, president of Local 
16. Baum was stricken ill during the hearing and still 
awaits trial. Retek was convicted. Finerty and Waldman, 
it was apparent, were disturbed when the sordid evidence 
began to unfold involving the union clique; nevertheless, 
both of them protested against the Dewey investigation’s 
methods; Mr. Finerty took exceptions to Judge McCook’s 
charge to the jury. Their criticism has been echoed by 
resolutions of several New York locals of other unions, 
and by many members of the Central Trades Council, 
which is headed by Joseph A. Ryan, who before the 
trial upheld Paul N. Coulcher, erstwhile boss of Local 
16, who was convicted. In marked contrast, praise, not 
criticism of Mr. Dewey and his staff 
is now heard among the present 
leaders of the purged locals, 16 and 
302. 

Both of the unions are now go- 
ing through a process of reorgan- 
ization. There is an ironic circum- 
stance in their rehabilitation. Their 
leadership now comes primarily 
from the erstwhile members of two 
independent leftish unions, locals 
110 and 119, whose members were 
taken into 302 and 16 in line with 
the obvious strategy that, being 
pink or red, they would be bound 
to raise a characteristic radical wail 
that Dewey was a “persecutor of 
labor” and a “tool of the capital- 
ists.” Instead, chafing at the un- 
democratic, incompetent and gang- 
influenced leadership of 302 and 
16, these newcomers turned the 
tables, encouraged outright union 
cooperation with the investigation. 

Stimulated by an accolade from 
Mr. Dewey for their present hon- 
esty both locals are now growing. 
Their spokesmen now say _ that 
without the Dewey housecleaning 
they could have wiped out rack- 
eteering within the unions, if given 
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Paul N. Coulcher: 15-20 years 


time to gather their strength and force a showdown in 
union elections. This unctuous claim may be discounted; 
Mr. Dewey accomplished what they had not yet set out 
to do alone at the time of the indictments. 

SPURRED BY THE REVELATIONS, THEY ARE NOW ATTEMPTING 
to educate their membership, conducting a drive on a low 
initiation fee basis, proving that the unions and the work- 
ers within them have not been tainted by the illegal deals 
between the convicted ex-leaders and restaurant owners. 
As they point out, the extortion did not originate in the 
union—indeed, the extent to which the convicted union 
leaders benefited financially was not definitely proved. 
Nevertheless, the testimony conclusively implicated the 
union officials. To quote Judge McCook: 


If anything can be worse than deliberately and sordidly 
preying on substantial employers through the underworld, 
it is by the same means betraying the members of two great 
unions who serve those employers. One of the most shocking 
pieces of testimony in this case related to the dissipation and 
diversion by the four union leaders of the funds of these two 
unions, built out of the small contributions made by their 
honest, decent and hardworking fellow members. 


As the sentencing judge further reminded the union 
leaders, New York is in the forefront of states which 
have adopted a liberal and sympathetic attitude toward 
organized labor, granting to unions many and varied 
privileges and immunities which “entail, I need scarcely 
say to any person with a shred of honor, corresponding 
responsibilities of a moral nature. The paid officials of a 
union are the guardians and trustees for the public and 
their fellow members of these responsibilities.” 

Just before Judge McCook pronounced sentence, Mr. 
Herlands handed the court a sealed envelope bearing 
Coulcher’s signature, which was 
found to contain $3500 in cash, 
which the convicted union leader 
had deposited with a restaurant 
owner for safe keeping during the 
trial. 

Addressing Coulcher as “the 
most guilty and most treacherous 
of all the union officials,” Justice 
McCook in sentencing him re- 
marked: “I cannot help but express 
curiosity as to what the laboring 
men and women who struggled 
more than a century to gain sym- 
pathetic laws in New York State 
would think if they witnessed this 
scene.” 

The sentences, with some of 
Judge McCook’s remarks, were as 
follows: 


Paul N. Coulcher, founder, boss 
and secretary-treasurer of Local 16, 
convicted of attempted extortion and 
23 counts of extortion: 15-20 years. 

Aladar Retek, organizer for Local 
16, convicted on same counts as 
Coulcher: 714 to 15 years. “Coul- 
cher’s assistant, a shrewd and astute 
individual, avaricious in a material- 
istic manner.” 

John J. Williams, business agent 
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of Local 302, convicted on same counts as Coulcher: 71% to 
15 years. Judge McCook censured him for his “unmanly 
and outrageous outburst” when convicted. 

Irving Epstein, former business agent of Local 302 and, 
at the time of the trial, head of Local 60, an offshoot of the 
counterman’s union with jurisdiction over delicatessen clerks, 
convicted on same counts as Coulcher: 10 to 15 years. “Your 
breach of trust to the members of your union makes you 
equally as guilty as Coulcher.” 


The three guilty kingpins of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation were: 


Abraham Cohen, lawyer for the association: 10 to 15 
years. “A person devoid of moral sense.” 

Philip Grossel, treasurer of the Metropolitan: 10 to 15 
years. “A front man cannot claim immunity by claiming he 
was not the head of the organization.” 

Harry Vogelstein, lawyer, 5 to 10 years. “Uncontradicted 
evidence showed your connection with Dutch Schultz and 
other gangsters.” 


The president of Local 16, Charles B. Baum, who was 
Louis Waldman’s client, and against whom the evidence 
was slightest—for Coulcher was the real boss of the union 
—was brought to trial by a rank-and-file committee of 
Local 16 and ordered expelled. The late president of 
Local 302, Max Pincus, committed suicide soon after he 
was indicted. Killed in gang wars, or fugitive from jus- 
tice, are several other members of the original ring of 
Metropolitan Association racketeers and union officials. 


CONVICTION OF LABOR UNION OFFICIALS FOR ASSISTING 
racketeers to shake down employers (even though it 
was frequently to their advantage to be shaken down, for 
every racket has to be sold as a service) and to shake 
down workers (even though the workers sometimes 
profited by the facilitated organization of a large restau- 
rant unit) raises many questions. 

Mr. Dewey and Mr. Herlands were careful to avoid 
the phrase, labor racket. They referred throughout the 
trial to industrial racketeering; but the truth is that the 
essential of the racket was the element of union official 
participation. How except through prosecution can such a 
racket be eliminated? Labor union history goes to show 
that a union which holds regular meetings, which dem- 
ocratically elects capable officers and which sets low initia- 
tion fees to avoid freezing a labor monopoly in power, 
can take care of such problems. The loose federation set 
up by the AF of L has proved a weak reed when it 
comes to disciplining unsatisfactory local officials. In the 
case of the restaurant locals, the president of the Inter- 
national Hotel and Restaurant Workers Alliance, Ed- 
ward Flore, did not raise a hand, utter a word or attend 
the trial. 

Coinciding with a wave of sit-down strikes, the revela- 
tions of the Dewey trial have given momentum to a de- 
mand that labor unions should be incorporated, so that 
their officers will be responsible for publication of mem- 
bership, finances and activities. Persuasive as this sounds, 
the chances are that it would drive questionable union 
activity underground. That provocation and intimidation 
can flourish in spite of incorporation is shown in Miss 
Amidon’s article [page 263], reporting the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars spent for undercover men and strike- 
breakers by industrial corporations. 

Well run unions, like well run business, usually give 
their participants a clear and full picture of their activi- 
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ties. But it is obvious that to require all labor unions, 
regardless of their maturity, to make public every detail 
of their strength and strategy would tend to smash them. 

Little more than a week after the Dewey convictions, a 
committee of 400 restaurant owners in New York City 
announced the formation of Affiliated Restaurateurs; and 


it is rumored that they are seeking a $25,000-a-year czar of 


the industry to settle their labor disputes for them. Ap- 
parently they do not take Mr. Dewey’s word for the pres- 
ent honesty of the purged unions, for the Affiliated Res- 
taurateurs’ expressed purpose is to combat racketeering. 
It remains to be seen whether this organization will de- 
velop into a cover for anti-union activity. 

Certainly the Dewey trial has made it clear that every 
employer who talks loosely about labor rackets now has a 
demonstration that if he has evidence to offer he had 
better present it to his district attorney. In New York’s 
restaurant business there cannot be a similar racket unless 
employers and unscrupulous union officials again dis- 
cover an afhnity for gangsters. 

The Dewey investigation has kept clear of business and 
union activity which is not racketeering. Mr. Dewey was 
not concerned with the legitimate, no matter how in- 
surgent, struggle for advantage between employer and 
worker; he and his staff were concerned only with 
predatory criminals. 

When Mr. Dewey challenged not only crooked, but 
irresponsible and incompetent labor leadership, he 
strengthened rather than weakened the real union of the 
restaurant workers. Moreover, he showed that rackets in 
labor unions, like rackets in business, vice, politics or 
gambling, can exist only when there is a surreptitious 
demand for the kind of privilege that racket promoters 
have to sell. That must be worked out if we are ever to 
achieve harmony and security in stable industrial rela- 
tions. 


Kirby in the N. Y. World Telegram 
Drive them out! 
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Employers and the Spy Business 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


Based on the La Follette hearings, this article brings out testimony as 


to how, by whom, for how much outside agencies are hired to furnish 


espionage or guards or munitions; to keep out unions, or to break strikes 


HE Is USUALLY CALLED “CHowper Heap” Conen. HE Is 
also known to the police as Sam Cohen, Samuel Louis 
Cohen, Sam Goldberg, Charles Harris. His police record 
includes fourteen arrests, five convictions, and prison 
terms for conspiracy, receiving stolen goods and burglary. 
As an employe of detective agencies specializing in “labor 
troubles,” he has worked for many firms in the last twenty 
years including Borden, Remington Rand, Purity Bread. 
This ex-convict typifies one set of characters in the story 
that is being unfolded in sworn testimony at hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, under a resolution “to investigate vio- 
lations of the right of free speech and assembly and inter- 
ference with the right of labor to organize and bargain 
collectively.” Cohen is a professional strike-breaker. 

Robert A. Pinkerton, graduate of St. Paul’s and 
Harvard, president of Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency, represents another group of characters. A mem- 
ber of the firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine and 
Wood, the agency’s legal advisors, was at Mr. Pinkerton’s 
elbow as he testified. The witness put off answers to many 
questions. But office memoranda bearing his initials, the 
replies of Mr. Pinkerton and of his associates showed that 
this affable, well educated young man now is, as he 
stated, “actively in charge of the business.” 

“Industrial service” is the term employed by many 
detective agencies to cover the main branches of their ac- 
tivities for industry, which may include investigation, 
strike breaking or the furnishing of guards. The workers 
have a shorter word for such “investigation.” Their term 
is “spying,” and the investigators they call “spies” or “rats.” 


United Mine Workers Journal 
Driving the rats out of industry! 
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Industrial service, the record reveals, enjoyed “recovery” 
before the rest of the country, as employment began to 
pick up and the unions to make a concerted organization. 
drive. The net income of the Pinkerton agency (after 
taxes, before dividends) leaped from $76,760 in 1933 to 
$268,703 in 1934 and $243,351 in 1935. Mr. Pinkerton owns 
70 percent of the stock, and in 1935 his dividends 
amounted to $129,500. “Chowder Head” did not do so 
well, though he testified that on the Remington Rand “job” 
handled by the Bergoff agency he was paid $9 a day, “$2 
for eats,” and “the company paid the hotel bill.” But 
“Chowder Head” specializes in strike breaking, and 
“strike guarding.” Pinkerton’s specializes in “investiga- 
tion.” It used to pay its investigators wages of $2 to $3.50 
a day. A worker “hooked” to report on his fellows received 
$25 to $30 a month. Since the Social Security Act went 
into effect, Pinkerton’s “buys information” at piece rates,” 
so it need not report its operatives as employes. 


THERE ARE NO AVAILABLE FIGURES SHOWING IN DETAIL THE 
extent of industrial espionage. Between January 1, 1934 
and July 1, 1936 two of the chief agencies, Pinkerton and 
Railway Audit and Inspection, did a gross business 
totalling $6,511,891. In 1935, Mr. Pinkerton testified, his 
firm did a gross business of approximately $2,300,000; for 
the first seven months of 1936, the figure was $795,098.32. 
Pinkerton has approximately 1000 regular employes, in 
addition to thousands of “contacts.” The firm’s chief indus- 
trial client was until very recently the General Motors 
Corporation. But the committee’s Exhibit 317, a partial 
list of industrial firms served by the Pinkerton Agency, 
includes Bethlehem Steel, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Radio Corporation of America, Curtis 
Publishing Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Endicott-Johnson, Frank- 
fort Distilleries, Kroger Grocery, Libby-Owens 
Glass, San Francisco Industrial Association, 
Gulf States Utilities, Oklahoma Power and 
Water, Congoleum-Nairn Co. Chrysler is the 
chief client of another agency, Corporations 
Auxiliary Companies, which also serves General 
Motors, Timken Roller Bearing Co., Campbell 
Soup, Quaker Oats, Postum Co., Electric Auto 
Lite, Fairbanks Morse, Royal Typewriter, Kel- 
vinator, Underwood Elliot Fisher, William 
Wrigley Co., American Can, New York Edison. 
There are at least 200 agencies in this country 
which carry on industrial espionage, but there 
are no available figures to show the total volume 
of their business. Minimum estimates quoted by 
an official of the National Labor Relations 
Board place the number of their employes at 
40,000. 
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Four witnesses before the La Follette Committee unfolding a story of labor espionage. Left to right: Dan D. Ross and j. H. Smith, 
heads of Corporations Auxiliary Companies; Richard Frankensteen, union organizer; Herman Weckler, Chrysler executive 


Limited in funds, the La Follette Committee nar- 
rowed its investigation to five of the largest detective 
agencies, at least two of which (Railway Audit and In- 
spection and National Corporation Service) also engage 
in strike breaking. Three firms, Federal Laboratories, 
Lake Erie Chemical Co., and Manville Manufacturing 
Co. which supply tear and sickening gas, guns and am- 
munition to industrial employers and to detective agen- 
cies, have also been investigated. The committee has 
subpoenaed not only officials and employes of the agencies, 
but of industrial corporations who employ them and 
workers who are at the receiving end of the services 
rendered. In legislative inquiries of this sort, witnesses are 
subpoenaed and interrogated by the committee. The pro- 
cedure does not afford opportunity for cross-questioning; 
but a hearing is a more flexible instrument than a trial 
for its prime purpose of disclosure. 


IN SPITE OF THE OBSTRUCTIONIST TACTICS OF THE AGENCIES 
and of many of their important clients, the committee 
has produced a vast body of information about industrial 
espionage and strike breaking. In attempting to picture 
these practices, this article will not go outside testimony 
heard by the La Follette Committee, and the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the documents, letters, and 
other “exhibits” which are now matters of public record. 

This record, incomplete as it is, has literally been “pieced 
together” at many points. Files from the New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Atlanta offices of 
the Railway Audit and Inspection Co., subpoenaed by the 
subcommittee, instead of being produced were destroyed. 
Investigators for the committee rescued torn scraps from 
the trash barrels of the office buildings, and pasted them 
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together to reveal details of the spy business which the 
agency apparently wanted to hide. 

With great plants, costly machinery and materials, in- 
dustrialists and agency officials point to the need to protect 
company property, prevent widespread pilferage, root out 
falsified checks, and so forth. The concern of the Senate 
committee has been with something very different from 
old line detective work. It has probed into how far 
this has been converted in industry into an ugly answer 
to the demand of great groups of workers to bargain col- 
lectively. Section 7a of the NIRA gave fresh sanction to 
their right to do so. The Supreme Court decision uphold- 
ing the Wagner Labor Relations Act establishes that right 
more firmly in national industries. But an anti-union em- 
ployer may prefer to forestall unionization rather than 
fight it after the union has members, leadership and funds. 
The hearings revealed many of them turning to detective 
agencies who through undercover men dig up what their 
workers talk about, on and off the job, with whom they 
correspond, what they read, any gestures toward organi- 
zation. Mr. Pinkerton was queried as to why he is will- 
ing “to pay men to spy and peach upon their fellow 
workers.” 

Mr. PINKERTON: . I feel a man running a business 
must keep himself posted on how that business is being run. 
He wants to know if there are shortages, thefts, he wants to 
know any conditions that upset or disturb the smooth running 
of his business. 

Senator La Forierte: I am not talking about thefts. 

I am talking about this type of industrial espionage that 
you do . frankly, Mr. Pinkerton, I do not see how you 
can draw the line on divorce matters [which the agency 
refuses to handle] and then be perfectly willing to have 
your company go out and pay what is practically bribe 
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mofiey to mefi to spy upon their fellow workers, and 
to report what they are doing with regard to organization of 
their workers’ union. : 

Mr. Pinkerton: Well, if you were running a business 
would you not want to know these facts? 


THE DETECTIVE AGENCIES HAVE OPERATIVES OF THEIR OWN 
whom they use to make direct investigations, to “shadow” 
union officials, to’ go into factories as workmen, join the 
union, and, as J. H. Smith put it, “get all the information 
he possibly can concerning all dissatisfaction, discord, 
nepotism, anything at all that would tend to create an 
unpleasant feeling, and we give that information to our 
clients.” Such an agent is usually assigned a regular job 
at the bench or on the assembly line, placed on the fac- 
tory payroll, and paid a fixed sum by the agency in addi- 
tion to his wages. 

The activities of operatives “planted” by detective agen- 
cies in the factories of their clients, have been described 
by employers, workers, and agency representatives before 
the subcommittee. Thus a Pinkerton agent was given a job 
in the Fruehauf Trailer plant, joined the union, was 
elected treasurer, and made to the company reports on all 
business transacted at union meetings. There was testi- 
mony that the union leaders were promptly fired. 

Lyle Letteer, another Pinkerton operative, working in 
the Atlanta Chevrolet plant, “wormed into” the union, 
was elected to office, and finally had charge of the books: 

“T went to the labor office, and as I was going to close 
up for the night I would take all the records, including 
the ledger and everything, whatever he [manager of the 
Pinkerton Atlanta office] called for that day, take it to the 
office, and we would make copies that night. The rec- 
ords were returned to the union office next morning. The 
copies were forwarded to Detroit.” 

Operatives no less than labor witnesses stated that such 
a man working inside the union not only supplies infor- 
mation to the employer; he may seek—often with success 
—to stir up dissension within the organization, to dis- 
credit the leaders, or to foment badly timed strikes. 


Given inside information, an employer may “break” ° 


the union by discharging the “ring-leaders,” as the hear- 
ings disclosed was attempted by the Fruehauf Trailer Com- 
pany, Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, and others. 


Pictures, Inc. 


“Chowder Head’? Cohen has worked for twenty years as a strike breaker. 
“Red” Kuhl, right, is an expert in “hooking” workers as informants 
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General Motors was a leading client of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency, headed by young Robert Pinkerton, right 


Or the members of a labor organization may find them- 
selves let go at the seasonal lay-off, after years of satisfac- 
tory service. A Chrysler official testified that in 1935 he 
had requested Corporations Auxiliary to furnish “a man 
that was qualified, a draftsman, to get me the information 
as to what the Society of Designing Engineers really stood 
for.” Operative H-287 was sent to work in the engineering 
division. He joined the chapter, made regular reports to 
the company, and twenty Chrysler employes who were 
active in this union were dropped in the next lay-off. 

A Pinkerton operative, the subcommittee learned, was 
detailed to “shadow” Edward F. McGrady, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, acting as 
federal conciliator in a strike of 
Chevrolet workers at a Toledo plant 
in 1935. R. L. Burnside, head of 
Pinkerton’s Toledo office, testified 
that his “instructions from Detroit” 
were “to see who he was contacting, 
where he went.” Probably not since 
Teapot Dome has a congressional 
hearing been given so many inches of 
front page space as the story of this 
attempt by a detective, paid by Gen- 
eral Motors, to track a government 
official who was carrying out the 
duties of his position. 


ALMOST EQUALLY SENSATIONAL WAS 
the story which centered around one 
of the witnesses—Richard Franken- 
steen, employed in the Dodge plant, 
a Chrysler subsidiary. Frankensteen, 
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whose father is also a Chrysler employe, put him- 
self through the University of Dayton, working in 
the plant during vacations .and for two years while he 
went to law school at night. He became the chief organ- 
izer for the United Automobile Workers of America in 
the Detroit area, and played an important part in the 
General Motors strike in January. Early in his union 
activities, Frankensteen became friendly with another 
Dodge employe, John Andrews. Andrews was a fiery 
talker always urging violence, agitating for a strike. Again 
and again the clearer headed Frankensteen had to restrain 
his friend, warning him that precipitate action might 
wreck the growing union. The families became well 
acquainted, and in 1935 during the regular summer layoff 
took a vacation cottage together at Lake Orion. With the 
Frankensteens’ consent, Andrews invited his wealthy 
uncle, a retired theatrical producer named Bath, to join 
them. Mr. Bath “threw parties” for the two families, 
bought Mr. and Mrs. Frankensteen the first champagne 
they ever tasted, gave their children elaborate toys. 

In February, in the hearing room of the La Follette 
committee, Frankensteen flushed, then turned pale when 
he heard Daniel G. Ross, sales manager for Corporations 
Auxiliary describe that 1935 summer vacation, referring 
to Andrews and his “uncle” as Agents L-392 and F-B. 
“Johnny” Andrews and “Mr. Bath” had been undercover 
men assigned to spy on this leader of the young union. 
The Chrysler Corporation had footed a bill for $1152 
for the services and expenses of the two operatives. 
Following the detective agency official, a former Pinker- 
ton operative, Frankensteen himself was sworn as a wit- 
ness and told the whole story. At the conclusion of his 
testimony, he turned to the former head of labor rela- 
tions for Chrysler, sitting at the witness table, and said: 


I at one time was in on a trial before Judge Moinet, a fed- 
eral judge in Detroit, and he had on trial a narcotic sales- 
man, and he pointed out that this man was not a dope-taker, 
and he said to this man, “I am going to give you the high- 
est penalty that the law allows me to give, because I think you 
are much worse than the man who takes dope, than the 
average addict, because he is a weak man.” 

I think men [like you] ... are in the same category as 
that dope salesman. They take these innocent people and get 
them on jobs where the workers despise them, and they 
haye a right to, they put them in that type of work and then 
throw them out to the winds, they do not care anything 
about them, they still go on and impose on decent people. 
... [They] walk around as decent citizens, and I say they 
are not. 


But the detective agencies do not depend entirely on 
their own operatives for information. In addition to these 
professionals the agencies “hook” or “rope” workers in 
the plants of their clients, paying them a daily or monthly 
wage to spy on their fellows. “Red” Kuhl who for twenty 
years has been a strike breaker and “hooker” told the 
Senate committee how “hooking” is done: 


Well, first you look your prospect over, and if he is married 
that is preferable. If he is financially hard up, that is number 
two. If his: wife wants more money or hasn’t got a car, that 
all counts. And you go offer him this extra money. Naturally 
you don’t tell him what you want him for. You have got some 
story that you are representing some bankers or some bond- 
holders or an insurance company and they want to know 
what goes on in there. 
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The “hooker” sometimes gets a list of possible pros- 
pects from the personnel manager or the factory super- 
intendent. Sometimes he has to feel around for himself. 
A skillful “hooker” may try to secure the president or 
treasurer of the union, who can furnish a reliable list of 
union members, and who will also carry out policies, di- 
rected by the detective agency or its client tending to dis- 
rupt the organization. The “hooked” man is usually paid 
a dollar a day or $25 a month; occasionally he may receive ~ 
as much as $75 a month. In the first seven months of 1936, 
the Pinkerton Agency paid approximately $240,000 to 
workers thus hired to report on their associates. 

The reports are usually “edited” and sometimes “built 
up” in the agency office before being passed on to the 
client. There was testimony that when a spy’s reports “be- 
come routine” he is urged by his chiefs to “liven them 
up,” to “tell the client what he wants to hear.” 

Some “hooked” men manage to wriggle loose as soon 
as they understand clearly what they are being paid to do; 
some are ashamed and unhappy, but continue to make 
reports “because, I needed the money”; some are as hard 
boiled as the “hooked” man, who wrote in a report patched 
together from fragments in a Railway Audit and Inspec- 
tion Co. waste basket: 

“TI may as well state that Ferguson ...and Kepler [both 
union men] are personal friends of mine. I have known 
Ferguson for twenty years and Kepler for ten years, and 
now I am selling them out, as they tell me most any- 
thing.” 

A textile organizer testified that workers-turned-spies 
are also useful in helping build up company unions 
“as a union-busting tactic.” An agency official confirmed 
this statement when he testified: 

“We put men in the Newton Steel Co....and formed a 
company. union there. We also formed a company union 
in the Taylor Winfield Co. at Warren, Ohio to offset 
any possibility of joining the outside union.” 

These and other company unions were started after re- 
ports of organizing activity were received from the 
agency’s “contacts.” 


A CIRCULAR LETTER PUT OUT BY THE BuTLeR SysTEM OF 
Industrial Survey suggests to employers, “Where it is 
desired that company unions be formed we first sell the 
idea to the workers and thereafter promote its development 
into completion. Hundreds of such organizations have 
been formed by us to date.” 

The chief purpose of labor espionage, according to heads 
of detective agencies, is to forestall “trouble.” “Our work 
is strike prevention,” Mr. Ross of Corporations Auxiliary 
explained to the Senate committee. “We fail when one 
of our clients has a strike.” Corporations Auxiliary, its 
ofhcials testified, does only “preventive” work. It supplies 
no strike breakers in the instances where espionage and 
summary discharge fail to disrupt a union and a strike 
occurs. But many other agencies furnish strike breakers. 

Strike breakers are usually recruited and hired as 
guards “to protect personnel and property.” But some, it 
was testified, have provoked violence, so that the police 
will arrest the union “ringleaders.” Violence also turns 
public opinion against the strikers, and, at the same time, 
creates a demand for more “guards.” Strikebreakers are 
not to be confused with “scabs,” brought in by employers 
to break a strike by taking the jobs of the regular workers. 
Some agencies keep lists of (Continued on page 305) 
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Tafari Makonnen 


by JULIAN S. BACH, JR. 


Portrait of an emperor without an empire who, 
till he “can return to his own country in God’s 


good time”, finds sanctuary in Great Britain 


A SMALL PENSIVE MAN OF FORTY-FIVE, WITH DEEP SAD EYES, 
strolls through the garden of his new seven-acre estate 
called Fairfield, overlooking the city of Bath, England. He 
wears his world-famous black cloak and trilby hat. The 
name—incognito—is Mr. Tafari Makonnen. But he is 
much better known as His Majesty Haile Selassie I, King 
of Kings, Lion of Judah, Christian Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Haile Selassie is now in exile. At Bath the man who has 
been called the “Black Napoleon” has found what may 
well become his Elba. Surrounded by the Empress, four 
children, and three grandchildren, Haile Selassie keeps 
hoping against hope, fighting against insuperable odds for 
a lost cause—an emperor without an empire. Only the 
imperial crown remains—locked in a London safe. 

He has bought Fairfield; that brief word symbolizes 
the doom which is fast encircling this tragic figure. He 
expects to be there long—longer than he wishes. 

Yet withal this singularly pathetic man has kept his 
faith. “From the beginning,” the Emperor told me when 
I visited him recently, “I have put my trust in the faith 
of the European nations, and I still believe that they will 
fulfill their pledge to uphold my cause, especially since it 
is not only Ethiopia’s independence which is involved, 
but the accepted principles of international relations as 
well. My people and myself,” he concluded with feeling, 
“have a clear conscience. We have done all that we could 
by negotiation, and protected ourselves by force as best 
we could when diplomacy failed.” 

Life is quiet at Bath. To the fourteen-room Georgian 
house, secluded behind a high wall and a grove of trees, 
come few visitors. “Because of the very serious financial 
question only one or two of my loyal subjects have been 
able to visit me.” The English kitchen staff, the English 
gardener, and the well-educated Ethiopian secretaries and 
valets go silently about their duties. 

Haile Selassie’s life in exile is austere. He rises at 
seven, eats an English breakfast, and takes a short walk 
with his elderly cousin, Ras Kassa, the greatest of Ethio- 
pian warriors. He works until lunch, rests for two hours, 
and plays with the children. It is perhaps his greatest re- 
laxation. After an English tea he works again till dinner 
at eight, and continues to read or write until midnight. He 
is occupied with a 90,000-word story of his life, which is 
written in Amharic and translated into English, since the 
Emperor cannot speak English—although he is fluent in 
French and (ironically) Italian. Sometimes the Emperor 
and Empress ride in the evening in their gray towncar, 
driven by their Ethiopian chauffeur. Occasionally they 
visit English friends in Bath or London, but they them- 
selves never entertain, 
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Courtesy The Art Digest 


Haile Selassie 
Portrait bust by Jacob Epstein, 1936 


In England he never goes to restaurants or theaters. The 
rest of the imperial family are movie fans but the Emperor 
himself never attends, although he used to enjoy the films 
that were shown privately in the palace at Addis Ababa. 
English films were his favorite; he disliked American 
films with their “snappy” dialogue and light-hearted ro- 
mance. In general he “detests the easy in art.” That is why 
Beethoven is his favorite music. 

Haile Selassie likes the radio, however, and while like 
Gandhi he never smokes, he does enjoy a little white wine 
with his meals. 

Lulu, the Empress’s terrier, who was smuggled out of 
Abyssinia hidden under a seat in the Emperor’s railroad 
compartment, still scampers about. But the three pet lions 
—“ancient symbols of imperial power’—are dead in their 
cages in Addis Ababa, machine-gunned by the retreating 
Ethiopians so that Mussolini could not parade them be- 
fore his legions in Rome. 

The Emperor spends a great deal of time reading. His 
favorite subject is diplomatic history—and diplomacy 
failed him in the hour of need; his favorite historical fig- 
ures are “all the great nationalists,” Napoleon, Garibaldi, 
Cavour, and Lincoln—and Ethiopia’s national indepen- 
dence has been lost during Haile Selassie’s reign. 

“T am also interested,” the Emperor told me, “in eccle- 
siastical and medical history.” As a child he was educated 
in a French Roman Catholic mission. “Pasteur,” said the 
Negus, “is one of my favorite characters, and I am inter- 
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ested in Theodore Roosevelt, who had the welfare of 
Africa at heart.” 

In 1924 Cambridge University gave him an honorary 
LL.D. degree. “But I have received other honors,” the 
Emperor confided, “which I particularly value because of 
the humanitarian sentiments of the societies which gave 
them to me.” 

In England his religious life has been necessarily altered. 
Formerly in Addis Ababa he rose at five to worship in the 
palace chapel. At Fairfield he sleeps till seven, since there 
is no Coptic church where he could worship and the 
religion forbids praying in the home. “I am, therefore,” 
the Emperor said, “thinking of building a separate Coptic 
chapel on the grounds, so that my family and my followers 
will receive the benefit of their own religious services.” 

The Negus has been able to keep the usual Coptic 
fasts. On Wednesdays and Fridays he eats only fish, fruits, 
and vegetables. “For you see,” he explained smilingly, 
“our fasts are not like the European ones where you give 
up only one or two things.” At Easter he fasts for sixty 
days, subsisting on vegetables which must then be cooked 
in oil, on fruit, and on bread. At Christmas he fasts an- 
other forty days, though he may then eat fish. 

During the Italo-Ethiopian War the Emperor’s health 
was weakened and he was slightly gassed. And so at Bath, 
famous for its ancient Roman springs, he has taken the 
cure—drinking the waters and undergoing mud packs, 
deep immersions, and whirlpool baths. Now that he has 
recovered, Dr. Mailkou Bayen, his private physician, is in 
America seeking funds; but the Emperor said sadly, “He 
has not met with much success.” 


Haire SELAssIE HAS ALWAYS DEMANDED GREAT DEFERENCE. 
Sometimes it was difficult to get. When the sixty-odd war 
correspondents first arrived in Ethiopia, he would give 
audiences only if they called in full dress, then dinner 
coats, and finally he was forced by circumstances to re- 
ceive them in ordinary clothes. Some of the American 
correspondents called him “the 8 ball” in the billiard cable 
code which they used to evade the censors. 

As a refugee he is friendly but regal. As many court reg- 
ulations as possible are retained at Bath. Only the Em- 
peror and Empress, however, continue to wear Ethiopian 
clothes. Haile Selassie still appears in his blue-black cloak, 
and a white shamma, embroidered by the Empress, en- 
circles his torso. (But underneath he wears a regular gray- 
striped suit). The Empress has compromised with a plain 
brown cloak like the Emperor’s and plain English hats. 

Recently they held “court” at a bazaar they gave in a 
restaurant in Bath. Two hundred sympathizers paid 50 
cents each to bow and curtsy before the Emperor and 
Empress as they sat on a dais covered with the gold and 
scarlet colors of Ethiopia. The national anthem of Ethio- 
pia was played and the Empress wiped tears from her 
eyes. The bazaar grossed $1000. 

In the matter of private interviews at Fairfield, cordial- 
ity and pride are mixed. One bows and shakes the Em- 
peror’s hand—but only if he extends his first. Interviews 
are sometimes held in the private study, which contains 
his paper-littered desk and the small French writing desk 
of the Empress, his favorite armchair drawn up by the 
fireplace, a small bookcase, and maps of Ethiopia, penciled 
here and there probably for military purposes. 

Usually the Emperor receives visitors in the pleasant for- 
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mal drawing-room. The red damask Empire furniture 
and the fine Persian rugs are his own. With great dignity 
he sits on a low settee. 

But the atmosphere of the room is depressing. The bay- 
windows face low-lying hills, which remind the exiles “of 
the hills around Harrar” in Northern Ethiopia. The room 
holds too many souvenirs of past glory, such as the large 
silver loving-cup, “Presented by George V to King Tafari 
Makonnen, October 1928.” 

One cannot help remembering Haile Selassie’s first visit 
to England in 1912, when, as Crown Prince, he attended 
the International Exhibition in the company of the Kings 
and Queens of Denmark, Roumania, and (ironically 
again) Italy. Two British destroyers escorted him across 
the Channel. (In 1936 he sought refuge on a British war- 
ship.) In 1924 when Haile Selassie again visited England 
a special steamer carried him across the Channel, and the 
Duke of York (the present George VI) met him at the 
station. He lunched with George V, the Prime Minister 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Past GLory. Topay THE BRITISH PUBLIC LIKE HIM, AND AN- 
thony Eden, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke 
of Gloucester visited him when he first arrived, but George 
VI has not yet received him, and Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin keeps his lips sealed tight, undoubtedly wishing 
that the Emperor was just plain John Doe of Ethiopia. 

The British government created an embarrassing situa- 
tion by inviting representatives of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie to attend the forthcoming coronation of George 
VI. Since the King of Italy has also taken the title of 
Emperor of Abyssinia and would consent to be represented 
at the coronation only in that guise, the British action is 
considered by the Italian press as a direct “slap in the face.” 
The Italians may refuse to attend. If representatives of 
both “Emperors of Abyssinia” should appear, the situa- 
tion would be ticklish. It has brought forth one magnifi- 
cent piece of ironic wit. Low, the celebrated cartoonist, 
has one of his aristocratic characters say: “By Gad, Sir, 
it’s a darned outrage that the government should invite 
the man who tried to annex Italy.” (As a matter of fact, 
the Ethiopian delegate at the last coronation in 1911, 
created a slight stir. He wore a lion’s mane swathed about 
his headdress which tickled his neighbors’ faces whenever 
he turned his head to watch the ceremony.) 

Weekly the Emperor goes up to London. There is 
plenty of work for him to do—especially financial. His 
fabulous wealth is pure myth. He is in difficult financial 
straights. The “100 metal cases,” the “100 trunks,” and, in 
all, “the 10 tons of baggage,” which he is said to have 
taken out of the country on his flight, were not filled with 
“gold, precious jewels, and Mexican silver dollars,” but 
mainly with silverware, furniture, and fine rugs. 

Forty-five hundred pieces of this silverware have been 
sold at public auction “to keep the Emperor alive.” Gross- 
ing $12,640, the sale will help tide over the imperial fam- 
ily and their closest followers until he can sell his most 
valuable holding, his 8650 shares of the Djibouti-Addis 
Ababa railroad. Their market value is between $750,000 and 
$1,000,000. Four months ago the French government flatly 
refused to buy them, knowing that Mussolini, whom the 
French and English are momentarily trying to woo away 
from Hitler, would consider such a transaction hostile. 
Indeed the Italians hope to get them free. Once again 
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Haile Selassie is a pawn on the international chessboard. 
Eventually the shares may be sold behind the scenes to a 
neutral party, on the political understanding that he will 
pay the Emperor but resell the shares to Mussolini. 

The Emperor, in his turn, is suing a Belgian senator, 
who is a coffee merchant in Liége, for $70,000 alleged due 
him from the sale of coffee grown on the Emperor’s pri- 
vate plantation in Ethiopia. 

For two years the Emperor has been trying to sell his 
thirteen-room chalet at Vevey, in Switzerland. “It would 
help us a lot, if we could sell it,” the Emperor told me, 
“but nobody is willing to buy it or even rent it.” 


As MIGHT BE EXPECTED THE EMPEROR HAS BEEN THE BUTT OF 
numerous attempts to exploit his tragedy. When he first 
arrived in England a “fly-by-night” British film company 
offered him a role in a film, and the Texas Centennial 
Exposition offered him $100,000 for a two weeks’ personal 
appearance, with another $50,000 added if he would stay 
a month. 

Today no one is trying to commercialize him. But his 
daily mail contains some oddities. Englishmen, Euro- 
peans, and “plenty of Americans” send him their pet 
prophecies—usually that “the Lion of Judah will be vic- 
torious in the end”—and numerologists send him varying 
reports about his “lucky number.” 

Haile Selassie is obviously not the kind of man who 
would be interested in such twaddle. In an Oriental way 
he is blind to the little things in life. His excellent mind 
likes generalities and abstractions. He has not been im- 
pressed with the everyday things in English life—the 
trains, the taxis, the customs. Instead, as he said, he is 
“pleased to discover that their hospitality and their ability 
to provide law and order, for which they are so famous, 
do in reality exist.” 

Even in defeat he has not lost this broad, philosophical 
way of his. His faith is anchored in the Ethiopian Bible, 
the Kebra Negast (Glory to the Kings of Ethiopia), which 
tells him that justice “shall rise like the Morning Star.” 

The Emperor informed me that he is still in contact 
with his foreign advisers. They are an unusual group of 
men; for, unlike certain outside advisers among backward 
peoples, they have never exploited their position and have 
remained trustworthy. Chief among them was the late 
Everett B. Colsom, who died recently in Washington. He 
literally died for the Emperor. His heart, weakened by the 
Ethiopian altitude, was overtaxed when after a short rest 
he appeared at Geneva to help the Emperor. Colsom was 
chosen a few years ago by the State Department when 
Haile Selassie requested a financial adviser. His salary was 
$15,000 a year. He was worth it. To keep free of foreign 
influence and intrigue he never circulated among the in- 
ternational crowd in Addis Ababa during the war. Gen- 
eral Virgine, a Swede, was the Emperor’s military adviser 
—although he also had Belgians and Turks helping him. 
The general received $10,000 a year. The legal adviser was 
M. Auberson, a Swiss, who got $7500 for his excellent 
services. Newspaper men considered his diplomatic notes 
superlatively phrased. 

The Emperor’s doom was dramatized in June 1936, 
when Anthony Eden approached the gilt-edged “throne” 
on which Haile Selassie was sitting in his temporary Lon- 
don mansion and told him that sanctions against Italy 


would be dropped. The Emperor pleaded and his head 
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drooped slightly as he listened to the words that would end 
Ethiopia’s independence. 

Thus beaten by the Great Powers, though not by life, 
the imperial family of Africa’s last native monarchy are 
trying to adapt themselves to their new conditions. 

Eighteen-year old Princess Tshai is studying to be a 
nurse at the Children’s Hospital in London. Later she may 
take a medical degree. Shy, reticent, she is the favorite with 
the British public. As Nurse Tshai she goes quietly about 
her tasks, dressed in the usual pink and white uniform. 
Her day starts at seven and she works fifty-six hours a 
week. She plays tennis, wears her European clothes well, 
admires Shakespeare and “cool English poetry,” and 
speaks five languages, having been educated in France and 
England. 

The eight-year old Duke of Harrar is at King’s College, 
in Taunton. He goes home each weekend, but observes 
the same strict rules as the other pupils. Crown Prince 
Asfaou Wosan is now in Jerusalem with his family. 

The Empress, in spite of her desire to “slip into a new 
life,” has taken her exile with less equanimity. Her time 
is spent in meditation and reading. Gardening is her only 
diversion. Tears come easily when Ethiopia’s fate is men- 
tioned, and one speaker was asked to shorten her appeal 
lest the Empress, who was in the auditorium listening, 
lose her self-control. 


Tue Emperor HAS MANY ENGLISH SYMPATHIZERS, SOME OF 
whom, like Sylvia Pankhurst, are well-known. At Christ- 
mas he received an illuminated address signed by one 
thousand people, and he was also given an Ethiopian 
Bible, discovered in a second-hand bookstore. 

The $10 million war chest which he tried to raise has 
been a dismal failure. “My appeal to the world for my 
distressed country,” the Emperor said, “has failed to bring 
a response sufficient even for my personal needs.” The 
Red Cross has raised some $100,000 for the relief of desti- 
tute Abyssinian refugees who are flooding the African 
frontiers. 

A mysterious Scotswoman, named Mrs. Muir, has been 
attempting through both the English and Italian Foreign 
Offices to get Mussolini to give back to the Negus a small 
part of Ethiopia for his own personal use. Needless to say, 
she has gotten nowhere. 

The Swiss Government, patron of the League of Na- 
tions, has refused to allow Haile Selassie to live in Swit- 
zerland, although he is a property-holder there, and al- 
though the Swiss have given generous asylum in the re- 
cent past to Mussolini, Trotsky, Lenin, King Constantine 
of Greece, Charles H, the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
Dr. Breuning, the ex-Chancellor of Germany, Otto Habs- 
burg, the Pretender to the Austrian throne, and Abdul 
Medjid, the ex-Caliph of Turkey. 

Sixty-eight years ago Prince Alamayn of Abyssinia, who 
had been educated in England and befriended by Queen 
Victoria, was buried at Windsor Castle. Haile Selassie 
visited the tomb in 1924. But he has not returned this time. 
One wonders why. Perhaps because of dread that his final 
resting place will also be outside his native land? 

If so he will be laid to rest as His Majesty Haile Selassie 
I, Negus Negusti, Lion of Judah, Christian Emperor of 
Ethiopia. For no Ethiopian monarch has ever surrendered 
and Haile Selassie himself has never abdicated. He “hopes 
to return to his country in God’s good time.” 
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Doctors Dissect Medical Care 


by MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


The two big volumes of the American Foundation “may act as poultices upon 


the carbuncles of contention.” Here they are appraised by the chairman of 


the new Committee on Research in Medical Economics 


HERE IS WHAT ONE PHYSICIAN SAYS: “I BELIEVE THAT THE 
only way that satisfactory medical care can be given to 
the population at large is by a completely socialized state 
service, paid for out of taxation and open to the use of 
any person, rich or poor... .” 

And another: “The plan best suited to meet the re- 
quirements for medical service in this country is one 
supported by governmental tax funds in part, organized 
by an extension of existing public health organizations, 
available to all the people, as are our public schools, and 
like them not excluding private practice for those who 
wish it and can afford to pay for it, a plan worked out 
and controlled by the medical profession, maintained on 
high professional standards and with a broad view of 
Services <i 

“T believe the average doctor would find a more satis- 
fying life in a properly run public medical service than he 
now does in competitive private practice. Competition 
and medicine do not belong together.” 


‘THESE QUOTATIONS ARE NOT FROM PHYSICIANS IN RUSSIA OR 
from social reformers in the United States. They are in- 
cluded in the report on the Organization of Medical Care 
just issued by the American Foundation; the first is from 
a letter by “a New York City internist, member Ameri- 
can Society for Clinical Investigation”; the second from 
a “former president of the Association of American Phy- 
sicians,” a distinguished scientific group. At least ten 
pages are filled with similar views. They are balanced by 
every other shade of opinion from over 2100 physicians, 
through the horde of middle-grounders to numerous 
groups “unalterably opposed” to governmental or “social” 
medicine. Here at last the lay reader has an opportunity 
not only to observe that “doctors disagree,” but to study 
what first rank doctors are thinking seriously and some- 
times practically about the present and future problems 
of medical care. 

“This body of opinion,” write the editors, “stands out 
sharply against the facile view that medical care in the 
United States is the ‘best in the world,’ that the ‘very 
poor and the very rich get the best imaginable medical 
care,’ and that only the low income group suffers.” 

A “leading dermatologist” declares: “Medical science 
has so far outstripped the mechanism for the application 
of existing new knowledge that a large part of the reor- 
ganization problem lies in the direction of making what 
is known available, rather than of increasing existing 
knowledge, at least for the moment.” 

A Philadelphia gynecologist says: “That the wage- 
earner and his family receive inadequate preventive and 
curative medical care is, in my opinion, indisputable. . . .” 

A medical school professor, University of Kentucky, 
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writes: “More than one fourth of the counties of the state 
and one seventh of the people are without an even decent 
medical service.... The state has now (considering 
only total numbers) enough doctors, but they are not the 
right kind or in the right place.” 

The American Foundation, says Curtis Bok, chairman 
of its governing committee, has recently transferred its 
activity from the international to the domestic field and 
is hoping to apply in the latter “a technique whereby not 
we but the competent or especially interested groups 
really do the researching.” Personal correspondence has 
elicited 5000 letters, often extensive documents, from the 
2100 physicians. Most of the 1500-page, two-volume re- 
port of the foundation is filled with the quotations. 


“Has YOUR EXPERIENCE LED YOU TO BELIEVE THAT A RADICAL 
reorganization of medical care in this country is indicated? 
If so, in what direction? If you do not believe that radical 
reorganization is indicated, what, if any, changes or revisions 
in the present system would you like to see made? What 
evolutionary possibilities would you stress?” 


Such was the essential question asked in the initial 
letter to these physicians. The doctors were mainly those 
who had been in practice twenty years or more, selected 
largely from the membership of scientific societies, thus 
including numerous men and women of distinction and 
not a few with high positions in universities and medical 
schools. General practitioners, a considerable body of re- 
cently graduated physicians, officials of the American 
Medical Association and of state medical societies, public 
health officers and industrial physicians were included. 
Every state is represented among the contributors, and 
rural areas, towns and small cities, as well as New York 
and Chicago. The assemblage of opinions is presented at 
length under such topics as: “Is adequate medical care 
now generally available?” “General principles and con- 
siderations that should underlie the organization of medi- 
cal care”; medical education; specialization; the present 
and future place of hospitals; public health and preven- 
tive medicine; health insurance; state medicine; care of 
the indigent; group practice and “experimentation.” Dr. 
Truman G. Schnabel, member of the governing commit- 
tee of the foundation, remarks in the introduction, “The 
letters are in the main the mature and profound and 
poignantly sincere thought” of their authors. 

In the text, names are not attached to the quotations, 
but there is some designation of medical specialty and 
connection. An appendix however contains an alpha- 
betical list of all the correspondents. 

To the general public it 7s news that a substantial body 
of scientific medical men are keenly conscious of serious 
deficiencies in professional services and of important 
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unmet public needs; and that they favor changes, some- 
times moderate, often radical, so that the medical pro- 
fession which they love shall measure up to its past tra- 
ditions and its future obligations. 


WHAT ARE THE VIEWS OF THE TYPICAL PHYSICIAN OF THIS 
distinctive group? He is consecrated to medical service, 
cherishes its idealistic tradition and no less its individu- 
alism, but he sees social change coming that will bring 
alterations in medical practice. He is frank in stating 
defects in medical service as he sees them. Better trained 
doctors seem to him almost the complete solution of 
present problems if there were enough of them properly 
distributed throughout the country. This is because he 
demands the highest quality of care. New plans of medi- 
cal care must involve no compromise with quality, he is 
likely to say, although in the next paragraph he may de- 
plore the fact that private practice of today is full of com- 
promises. He judges adequacy of care from the stand- 
point of a producer of medical service, thinking of the 
quality of the doctor’s work rather than of its availability 
to the people; and of paying for medical care as a sec- 
ondary problem. 

“The cost of physicians’ services,” says one, “is spread 
over about one half of the population and amounts to 
some $16 or $17 per capita per year, an item of cost that 
can be carried by a large percentage of the people and 
without assistance from the government.” This would 
be true if sickness costs fell evenly. Unfortunately, they 
do not. The “average cost” is a hot poker. Sickness costs 
fall so unevenly that about one twelfth of our families 
have to bear about 40 per cent of all physicians’ bills year- 
ly, and this unevenness is found at all income levels. 
Few physicians quoted in the report seem to have 
grasped the fundamental fact of the uneven incidence of 
sickness costs among families. Generally they do not per- 
ceive that sickness costs thus differ essentially from food, 
shelter, and all the other main items of family expendi- 
ture. Hence not a few declare that a “living wage”— 
amount unspecified—would solve the economic problem 
of medical care. For analogous reasons, insurance is gen- 
erally conceived only in its personal and commercial, but 
not in its social forms. Many seem to have accepted the 
misstatements about European sickness insurance which 
have been widely published in official medical journals, 
although they do not by any means swallow American 
Medical Association policies. 

The question which these physicians were asked in the 
original letter. from the American Foundation called for 
a statement of opinion regarding needed or desired 
changes, and was not directed to eliciting knowledge of 
the facts of the present situation. Masses of valuable facts 
are indeed presented; in particular—to name only two 
illustrations—the revealing individual experiences of phy- 
sicians with problems which are too often discussed only 
in the abstract; and the section on “contract practice,” 
a vivid and substantial account of the working of this 
form of voluntary health insurance. On the other hand 
there is little evidence of familiarity with the community 
studies of the availability, utilization and costs of medical 
care, as the people who receive the service and pay the 
bills have reported them. 


THE TYPICAL PHYSICIAN OF THIS GROUP, MOREOVER, IS IM- 
bued with the spirit of charitable service toward the 
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patient. He extends this attitude to society as a whole, 
thinking that the people who are “indigent” or very low 
paid present most, if not all, of the economic problem of 
medical care. With some exceptions, this point of view 
pervades the correspondence. 

The typical physician is interested in “evolutionary ex- 
perimentation” but has little concrete idea about methods 
of procedure. (Physicians who in their own specialty will 
apply rigorous criteria of accuracy often evince an en- 
tirely uncritical attitude towards current plans and experi- 
ments.) He distrusts government and organization gen- 
erally. “Politics” are as much of a bugaboo to him as 
labor unions to the American Liberty League. He is 
likely to welcome government financing of some medi- 
cal care for the poor while insisting that the system re- 
main “entirely in the control” of the medical profession. 
Through it all he is profoundly convinced that medicine 
must fulfill its obligation of furnishing the best of mod- 
ern scientific knowledge to all the people for the care 
and prevention of disease. 

What should be done to effectuate this obligation? 
Amidst the great variety of opinions and proposals which 
the later sections include, the major trend of the con- 
structive suggestions is displayed in the final chapter 
entitled, Limited State Medicine and Private Practice. 
Emphasize “Limited”; underscore “and.” Thus, the “in- 
digent,” or rather the “medically indigent” are visualized 
as the essential social problem of medicine. The practical 
extension of modern knowledge of prevention to the 
whole population and the improvement of medical edu- 
cation are brought forward as the heart of medicine’s 
professional problem. On these foundations, a series of 
quotations and careful editorial summaries develop a 
program which would: 


1. Enlarge state medicine by extending public health work 
to more people and to more diseases. 

2. Expand care for the indigent and low income groups 
with tax support; primarily from state and local sources 
and with state and local administration, but with federal aid 
and some federal standards. . 

3. Assume public responsibility for furnishing and main- 
taining physicians and hospitals for the poorer rural areas. 

4. Supply diagnostic facilities in hospitals, clinics and lab- 
oratories, with tax support so far as necessary for the benefit 
of the whole population and of the medical profession. 

5. Utilize tax funds, primarily state and local but with 
possible federal participation, to maintain hospitals of ap- 
proved standards, either voluntary or governmental; thus 
supplementing what can be accomplished through voluntary 
hospital insurance (group hospitalization) which is recognized 
to be extending throughout the country and which to a cer- 
tain degree is favored. 

6. Use government funds, especially federal, to support 
medical education and medical research more largely than in 
the past; and a on 

7. Establish a federal health department with a physician 
in charge having full cabinet rank and “free from politics. 


Here are slogans for action. The aim of the American 
Foundation was “to illumine and not to prove.” Hence 
the foundation presents no program, but this report will 
help physicians and others to do so. Certainly it means 
a great deal to have a body of 134 medical men whose 
position in their profession cannot be challenged, appear 
before the public endorsing the report as “a fair summary 
of the views of their colleagues” who replied to the foun- 
dation’s inquiry. 
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The rank and file of the 150 odd thousand physicians 
in the United States will be no more likely to read these 
volumes than will most laymen. The bulk of physicians 
will get their information about it through reviews and 
articles in their professional journals. What will these 
journals do? Will the distinguished minority which be- 
comes vocal in the American Foundation’s correspond- 
ence be given opportunity to express itself in the national 
and state medical journals? Will they so express them: 
selves? Will these physicians and some thousands of oth- 
ers who must think much as they do, be given freer op- 
portunity for working out practical experiments without 
being exposed to sniping, censure, or expulsion from 
medical societies, as have several well known physicians 
in recent years? 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THIS SEVEN-POINT PROGRAM WILL BE 
apparent to many lay readers, as they are to many among 
the medical correspondents. Concentrating upon that part 
of the population who have little or no incomes, it passes 
over the families with incomes of from $1200 to $3000 a 
year, the numerical majority. None of these families can 
tell, a year ahead, whether it will be in the lucky three 
fifths who will have little or no sickness bills or in the 
unlucky tenth to whom sickness will bring scamped care, 
or financial difficulty or disaster. The problem of this 
central body of our citizenship cannot be solved by any. 
extension of the principle of charity. Such a program fails 
to recognize that the problem of paying sickness bills is 
a problem primarily of the consumer. The typical doctor 
tends to think as a producer of medical service; and 
idealistically, and in entire good faith, to identify the pro- 
ducer’s attitude with the consumer’s interest. 

The program has the great merit of starting with the 
sound, central demand for enlarging prevention under 
public auspices. With the constantly widening powers 
of medicine to prevent and control disease through or- 
ganized action, a public program of this kind would, as 
Surgeon-General Parran has told us, take us a long way. 
The physicians’ program recognizes the focal position of 
the hospital in-the future of medical service. Its clinics, 
its laboratories, its community connections can be made 
better and far more useful by state-wide organization and 
public support, such as many of these physicians suggest. 
The wide extension of laboratory and consultation ser- 
vices should, a New England doctor writes, “reduce med- 
ical costs to the most oppressed and at the same time in- 
crease medical knowledge.” Such facilities ought to be 
available to all physicians as measures of professional 
self-education as well as for service to their patients. 

In view of the common misgivings about government, 
it is remarkable to find so extensive a convergence of opin- 
ion upon extending the use of tax funds to pay volun- 
tary general hospitals for the care of public charges. Using 
local tax funds for this purpose is much more widespread 
through the country than is generally known to the medi- 
cal correspondents. They refer chiefly to the use of state 
taxes for this purpose which is confined to a few states and 
which, except in Pennsylvania, is relatively inconsiderable. 
Federal funds to supplement other resources are consid- 
erably discussed, especially in relation to rural areas. 

A federal department of health has been under dis- 
cussion for more than twenty years, along. with federal 
departments of education, welfare and other functions, 
which have been promoted from particular points of 
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view. The recent report on the reorganization of the fed- 
eral government did not concur with this proposal. The 
magnificent work of the United States Public Health 
Service presents a pattern of high professional stand- 
ards under governmental auspices which the physi- 
cians almost universally praise. Would it be as free from 
the political pressures which these physicians fear, if it 
were organized as they propose? And is the health of 
the nation wholly a medical matter? Does it not involve 
nutrition, housing, education, and other aspects of eco- 
nomic and social welfare with which it should, in future, 
be more rather than less closely associated? The practical 
answer to these questions will be drawn from the field 
of public administration rather than from the opinions of 
any specialized group. 


This report of the American Foundation is both a 
study of opinion and a body of experience and sugges- 
tions from significant sources. Expert Testimony Out of 
Court, a subheading entitles it. Dr. Schnabel’s introduc- 
tion remarks: 


In sending our inquiry to doctors in the first instance there 
was no assumption that doctors and doctors alone could solve 
the problem. Social scientists, economists, government admin- 
istrators are in a position to estimate the needs of the popu- 
lation; they have certainly a contribution to make, and, with 
this report as a basis, we contemplate extending this inquiry 
to include it. 


The collation of opinion has been a method of pro- 
cedure often more popular than important: Yet in this 
particular field it is important. The foundation’s summa- 
tion of medical opinion comes opportunely after a period 
of intense medical controversy. These two big volumes 
may act as poultices upon the carbuncles of contention. 
Furthermore, as a remarkably objective compilation of 
observations and experiences as well as of ideas, this 
professional self-analysis should help greatly to uplift 
future discussions of “medical care” from the declama- 
tory to the engineering level. 


TO CHANGE THE SIMILE, OPINIONS FURNISH OUTLOOKS AND 
beacons, but the navigator also needs instruments and 
charts and statistical tables to pilot the ship to harbor. 
New harvests of facts must be added to those already 
gathered by public health bodies, medical societies, foun- 
dations, universities, hospitals, clinics, welfare, industrial 
and other agencies. Progress in finding what to do, and 
in judging what we do while we are doing it, requires 
quantitative investigation. The question, “What changes 
do you favor?” will be followed by “What facts are 
required to guide and appraise change?” and “How shall 
we get these facts and apply these criteria?” A former 
president of the Cincinnati Academy of Medicine writes: 
“There are two parties involved, the public and the medi- 
cal profession. . . . Neither party can approach the sub- 
ject without considering the other.” 


In this dualism lies difficulty, but also stimulus. The 
quotation suggests the primary value of the foundation’s 
report. It will aid the public to comprehend the medical 
profession better, and help physicians to understand one 
another better. Many crucial questions can only be 
framed and many of the answers can only be attained by 
united effort. By thus aiding each “party” to fathom both 
its own and the other’s problem, their common problem 
should be brought nearer to solution. 
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Technological Change 


A NATIONAL INVENTORY OF ITS CONSEQUENCES 


ABOUT A YEAR AND A HALF AGO CHARLIE CHAPLIN EMERGED 
to film Modern Times, his animated critique of tech- 
nological change. The hero of his piece, himself, a wrench 
in either hand, screwed nuts on bolts at a furious pace 
as they passed on an assembly line. At the time it seemed 
the ultimate in industrial mechanization, but already a 
portable electric nut-runner has been introduced on as- 
sembly lines. The device drives a nut tight in about three 
seconds, considerably bettering the time in which Charlie 
Chaplin or anyone else can do the job by hand and inci- 
dently changing some of the job’s physical and psycho- 
logical elements. Similar technological changes are fre- 
quent in industry and their cumulative effects involve the 
whole question of the economic security of those who 
depend upon their work for a livelihood. Yet, despite 
widespread interest in the question surprisingly little in- 
formation is available concerning the effect on workers 
of changes in industrial techniques. 

Except in very rare cases, the effects of strictly tech- 
nical changes on employment in a single industry or 
even in a single plant cannot be isolated or dissociated 
from other factors in industrial progress. Changes in in- 
dustrial techniques are complicated and their effects on 
skills and jobs diverse. For instance, one highly important 
development of recent years is the adaptation of lifting 
and conveying devices to a wide variety of work. Here 
the effect is principally the displacement of unskilled men 
whose chief assets had been husky arms, backs and 
shoulders. Much less direct labor is now required for 
many of these operations, and the new skills are those of 
manipulating, oiling and maintaining the machinery. The 
cigar-making industry on the other hand affords a con- 
temporary example of the inroads of machines upon hand 
skills. The automatic long-filler cigar machine has affected 
chiefly men who after years of training, and aided only 
by a few tools, rolled out cigars by hand. Each machine 
installed has on the average displaced ten of these skilled 
individuals, chiefly men, and given four or five new jobs 
to unskilled women as machine tenders. 

The coal loading machine represents another form of 
technological change. This machine, while it has not 
abolished any of the operations required in coal mining, 
has radically altered the organization of the work. Instead 
of highly skilled miners each working independently in 
his own “room” and performing during the day a wide 
variety of tasks, a gang of ten to twelve men “tend” a 
loading machine. Their work is coordinated by a fore- 
man and each man is engaged in a single operation— 
timbering, drilling or tracklaying—like the subdivided, 
repetitive tasks in a factory. These loading crews produce 
more coal during the day than the same number of miners 
working by hand, and while the loader introduces some 
new machine tending skills the miner’s old diversified skill 
is no longer needed. If he hopes to keep a job he must 
adapt himself to the “coal hog.” 

Many innovations, like the portable electric nut-runner, 
speed up work rather than change the skills required. 
Other electrical implements are being used for similar 
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operations along the automobile assembly line—screw 
driving, drilling, tapping, grinding, sanding and polishing. 
No particular skill is needed to handle the tools; they may 
be turned over to the men who formerly did the work 
with a hand wrench or screw driver. But these new 
devices, while they do not affect the skill with which the 
task is performed, do influence the total number of men 
who earn their ‘living on the assembly line. 


MACHINES OF OTHER TYPES CAUSE A DISPLACEMENT OF ONE 
group of skills but call into play different skills. With the 
advent of steel automobile bodies, skilled woodworkers 
were replaced by skilled metal finishers, panelers, molders 
and hand welders. Again, unskilled or semi-skilled func- 
tions performed on single-purpose machines are often in- 
tegrated by the introduction of multiple-purpose machines 
which require a trained operator. For example, a new 
automatic welding machine performs six different opera- 
tions in the manufacture of radiator tubes for trans- 
formers; it takes strip steel from a roll, presses six length- 
wise grooves into the stock, folds it over, crimps the two 
edges, welds them together, and then cuts off the welded 
tubes into required lengths. 

A still further technological development is illustrated 
by the substitution of remote control of automatic opera- 
tions for direct control of machines supervised by opera- 
tors. In some hydro-electric plants there is not a single 
worker. Operations and control are all carried on by elec- 
trical devices which automatically “report” by telephone 
to a central station. A man in the station transmits 
“orders” back to the plant, to be automatically obeyed. 


This month’s cover design by Pictorial Statistics, reproduced be- 
low, shows American industry with smoke stacks flying the 
banners of production. But, in 1935, three out of 1920’s ten 
men were not needed to produce the same amount of z00ds—a 


result of our sweeping advances in technology and efficiency 
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In the total picture of technological change, the increase 
in the number of trained technicians, in engineering, 
chemistry, and other special fields, is an important factor. 

The introduction of more efficient machines may result 

directly in the displacement of workers and create a de- 
mand for workers with another type of skill or ability. 
But there are also other, less obvious, ways in which tech- 
nological change affects employment. For example, im- 
proved methods may enable one plant to lower its prices, 
and so divert business from competitors. Or, the result of 
a widespread technological change in an industry may 
be a lower price and a wider market which so stimulates 
employment in the same or other industries that the num- 
ber of workers displaced is offset by the absorption of as 
many or even more workers, though not necessarily the 
same ones. Again, without reducing the total number of 
employes, technological improvements sometimes change 
occupational requirements, bringing about a labor turn- 
over which results in at least temporary unemployment 
for those displaced. 

The extent to which individuals are affected by the dis- 
placement and absorption effects of technological improve- 
ments cannot be measured adequately with the data now 
available. There are indications, however, that we are 
heading toward greater instability of employment. This 
trend is traceable in part to technical industrial’ progress, 
which has been accompanied by a relative increase in the 
production of capital equipment and durable consumers’ 
goods as compared with the production of other goods. 
The initial purchase of durable goods can often be post- 
poned, their replacement delayed. During depression 
periods, therefore, their production drops further and at 
a more rapid rate than the production of non-durable 
goods. Since, as a long term trend, an increasing portion 
of our economic effort is devoted to the production of 
capital equipment and other durable goods, involving a 
growing proportion of worker-consumers, it seems clear 
that one of the important effects of our progress in indus- 
trial technology is greater instability in production and 
hence in employment. , 


Aside, however, from these general questions of the 
swings in the production of the nation’s goods and ser- 
vices and the distribution of the nation’s income, there are 
obvious problems involving the adjustment of individual 
workers to evolving industrial processes. However mod- 
erate or cataclysmic industrial fluctuations may be, in- 
dustrial techniques will continue to change and these 
changes will. modify the skills required in production 
processes and the geographic location of job opportunities. 
Individual workers will be forced out of their jobs as 
occupational requirements change; they will have to search 
for employment or they will need to acquire a new skill 
and, unless somehow compensated by society, they will, 
with their time and wages lost in the adjustment process, 
pay part of the price of the social and economic progress 
made possible by changing industrial techniques. 

American industrial engineering has concentrated upon . 
the creation of machines and processes whereby goods 
and services may be produced with constantly diminished 
human effort. Without the technical development of the 
past we could not have attained the higher plane of ma- 
terial well-being which we have come to accept as normal. 
But while engineering has been geared to the continual 
improvement of mechanical efficiency, other costs and 
values have frequently been overlooked. New machines 
are rigorously tested so that mechanical efficiencies are 
fairly well known before their introduction into an indus- 
try, but changes in the human requirements are almost 
completely disregarded. Frequently the effects on the in- 
dividual workers are realized only after workers possessing 
skills accumulated during the best years of life find them- 
selves forgotten on the industrial scrap heap. Provision 
for the obsolescence of machinery due to technological 
change is usually made in the cost accounting systems of 
industry and is an important consideration in the intro- 
duction of new machinery, but it is the exceptional man- 
agement which provides for its displaced labor force. Yet, 
technological change junks the skills of workers as surely 
as it renders worthless machinery which has not been 
worn out. 


Our efficiency is in part responsible for today’s relief rolls. If 
unemployment in 1937 is to be cut to its 1929 level, then the 
production of goods and services must be stepped up 20 
percent above the output of the last boom year. This is set 
forth in a recent report on one aspect of the Works Progress 
Administration study of Reemployment Opportunities and 
Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques. The report points 
out that while the “nation’s output increased 46 percent from 
1920 to 1929, there was a simultaneous increase of only 16 


” Man hours required to 


percent in the nation’s labor force. 
turn out one manufactured unit were cut more than one third 
between 1920 and 1934. The report indicates that the trend 
is toward greater technical efficiency, calling for an increasing 
expansion in production and marketing if unemployment in 
this country is to be brought down to 1929 figures and held 
there. 

The WPA study of recent changes in industrial techniques 


and their effects on employment and unemployment was 


organized in December 1935. The task was to assemble and 


analyze existing information bearing on the problem, and to 
supplement this data by field inquiries. Surveys have been 
made of a number of industries—manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture and railroad transportation. To help complete 
the picture, employment histories of more than 20,000 workers 
have been collected, showing the effect of technical change on 
individual wage earners. 

The project has had the cooperation not only of industry 
and labor, but of governmental and private agencies, includ- 
ing the Departments of Labor, Commerce and Interior, the 
Railroad Retirement Board, Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Federal Trade Commission, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute of the University of Minnesota, and the 
Industrial Research Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

In the succeeding pages Mr. Hine presents pictures selected 
to illustrate one phase of the project, the impact of industrial 


evolution on the skills of a group of factory workers. 
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Making rubber dolls. Muscles are still needed in many industries 


MANPOWER, SKILLS Selected Photo Studies 
by LEWIS W. HINE 


CHANGE 


Chief Photographer 
National Research Project 


Works Progress Administration 


Two ways of tying a knot. The nimble fingers, right, are 
trained to make quick repair when a break occurs in the yarn mill. The 
gadget, left, operated by a thumb trigger, ties the knot in much less time. 
Such devices increase the productivity of labor and create technological unemployment 


This craftsman, who is preparing 
designs for high quality furni- 
ture, has worked with wood for 
forty years. Right: His skilled 
hands are putting the finishing 


touches on a mahogany chair leg 


Below: The machine which in 


about five hours turns out 


eighteen copies of the chair leg 


on which -the carver spent fifteen 
hours. It requires only one man 
to set it up and guide it. This 
“multiple carver’ is relatively 
skilled, needing perhaps a year 


of training for the job 
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Only a small fraction of America’s bottles 
now are made by the hand-blowing process 
shown on this page. Until blowing 
machines were introduced successfully into 
the industry about 1900, the technique of 
glass-blowing remained much the same as 
it had been when the Egyptians pictured 
it on the walls of their tombs several 
thousand years ago. A mold and a tube, 
together with lung power and considerable 


skill, were the principal requisites 


Lower right: The “carrying-in boy” picks 
up the new-blown, hot bottles and takes 
them, three at a time, over to the cooling 
oven or lehr, lower left, where the bottles 


are allowed to cool off gradually 
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On this page are shown the mechanical devices which replace the 
lungs, legs and arms pictured opposite. The machine below forms the 
bottles and shoves them on to a moving belt. The belt carries them to 
the “snapper-up,” left, which lifts them into a mechanically operated 
lehr. Bottom: Rows of bottles as they are discharged from cooling 


ovens and conveyed to the packing room 
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The Schools We Keep 


by EVERETT B. SACKETT 
Drawings by Helen B. Phelps 


Who runs our public schools? This article measures some of the influences 


that affect pupils, teachers and textbooks in the big red schoolhouse of today 


RalsING CORN WAS A SIMPLE MATTER FOR THE AMERICAN 
Indian. A little cleared land, a few properly shaped 
sticks, a little grain left from the previous crop, and the 
beneficent action of nature were the only factors involved. 
The rearing of the Indian children was as simple. Today 
the raising of corn on an Iowa farm with its machinery, 
fertilizers, carefully bred seed, and mortgages is vastly 
complicated. The involvements of current life which com- 
plicate the raising of corn likewise have complicated the 
rearing of children. 

As the raising of corn is today delegated to a specialized 
institution, the modern farm, so is a major part of the 
rearing of children delegated to a specialized institution, 
the school, run by more or less well-trained technicians. 
You and I may be only remotely interested in the prob- 
lems involved in raising the raw material for our corn 
meal mush. Indeed, we may not consider the provision 
of corn meal mush an indispensable function of society. 
But if we have a normal citizen’s interest in the process 
of producing future citizens, we are directly interested 
in the schools. If we have a child of school age or younger, 
we have an additional personal interest in the schools. 

Interest in the schools being so widespread, the tech- 
nicians who operate the schools are left far less to their 
own devices than are the technicians on the Iowa farm. 
Not only parents but civic groups take a hand in the 
schools. Naturally any group with a “message” to 
deliver to the people is eager to have it drilled into the 
minds of the young. Special interest groups can enter 
the classroom by several avenues. The state legislature 
may be persuaded to pass laws affecting what may be 
taught, textbook writers and publishers may be ap- 
proached, local school boards may be urged to make spe- 
cial regulations affecting instruction, teachers suspected of 
unconventional thinking may be persecuted for civic or 
social activities unconnected 
with the classroom. 

The use of legislative action 
to control the curriculum of 
the school is well illustrated 
in the history of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum of 
New York State. During the 
first century of New York’s 
existence as a state, the legis- 
lature left to the school au- 
thorities the detail as to what 
was to be taught and how. 

The first legal requirement 
for the teaching of any spe- 
cific subject was a law passed 
in 1875 requiring instruction 
in freehand drawing in the 
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larger schools. But the W.C.T.U. in 1884 introduced the 
modern era of curriculum construction by pressure 
groups. The original law, calling in general terms for the 
teaching of physiology and hygiene with special reference 
to the effect of alcohol, narcotics and stimulants on the 
human body, was accepted without opposition by the 
teaching profession. But lobbying continued and in 1894 
a more stringent law was passed, which aroused wide op- 
position. The law- was modified in 1896, but it was 
amended again in 1909 to provide once more the detailed 
regulation of the law of 1894. Instead of railing against 
the law, the present teacher probably is only dimly aware 
of its existence and certainly in making the yearly pro- 
gram does not set aside the three lessons a week for ten 
weeks that it demands. 


FOLLOWING THE ORIGINAL LAW REQUIRING THE TEACHING OF 
temperance, the next law affecting instruction was that 
of 1888 requiring observance of Arbor Day, part of a pro- 
gram to introduce this subject into all schools. 

State Superintendent Skinner was actively associated 
with the G.A.R. groups which in 1895 secured passage of 
a law requiring the display of the flag in all schools. As 
the Spanish-American War fever rose, a movement for 
the law’s extension bore fruit in the patriotic exercises 
law passed in 1898, one provision of which permitted the 
conduct of military drill, outside school hours but at 
schoolhouses, for children of the fifth grade and above. 
Militia officers conducted these drills in many districts, 
encouraged by local G.A.R. posts. 

No new subjects were added by the legislature until a 
physical training law was passed in 1916. The following 
year, when the world was intensifying its efforts to make 
mass murder more effective, the legislature of New York 
set a ripple against the tidal wave by making the teaching 
of humane treatment of ani- 
mals mandatory in the ele- 
mentary schools. In 1918 came 
the legislation to command 
nationalistic instruction in pa- 
triotism, as if the insanity of 
the World War were not 
sufficient proof that the sub- 
ject was already overtaught. 

Following this burst of 
legislation, there was a short 
lull until 1923, when the rep- 
resentatives of the people, in 
solemn session _ assembled, 
decreed that every child in 
every school in the state must 
have fifteen minutes instruc- 
tion in fire prevention every 
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week of the school session. Perhaps some one of the. 


twelve thousand schools in the state is obeying the letter 
of this law. 

Last on the list is a law passed in 1924 requiring courses 
of study in the history and meaning of the Constitution 
for all pupils in or above grade eight. 

The impossible task of enforcing all of the laws de- 
tailing bits of curriculum rests finally with the State 
Department of Education. To go through the form of 
enforcing the laws, questions covering their provisions are 
included in the annual report of each school district. 

This list of questions starts off: 


1. How many times was the school inspected by the dis- 
trict superintendent during the 
year? 


2. Has the school a United = 
States flag as required by article 


27 of the Education law of (CA 
1910? 6 

3. Has instruction been given 
in the correct use and display 
of the flag? 

4. Do the privies and water- 
closets comply with the provi- 
sions of the “health and de- 
cency” act? 

Has your district installed ap- 
proved sanitary toilets as re- 
quired by Regents’ regulations? 

5. Has instruction been given 
in physiology and hygiene as 
required by article 26 of the 
Education law of 1910? 

6. Has instruction been given 
in the humane treatment of animals and birds as required 
by article 26-b of the Education law? 

This description of the curriculum laws of New York 
State has dealt with requirements that certain subjects 
shall be taught. Laws prohibiting instruction in certain 
subjects also are to be found on various statute books. 
The teaching of evolution is prohibited in three southern 
states. Eleven states prohibit reading of the Bible in 
public schools, while twelve require it. North Dakota 
requires that the Ten Commandments be posted on the 
walls of every schoolroom in the state. 

It remained for the last Congress to pass the law most 
restrictive of instruction in the social sciences. Tucked 
away in small type as a rider to an appropriation bill was 
an amendment forbidding any money appropriated for 
the use of the schools of Washington, D. C., being used 
for the teaching of communism. On a ruling by the 
comptroller general, no teacher or janitor in the district 
schools could obtain a pay check without first swearing 
that he had not taught communism during the period 
covered by the check. This meant that textbook chapters 
dealing with Russia must not be assigned or discussed in 
class. The provision was amended early this year, so that 
a teacher in the district may now present the facts and 
philosophy of communism to her pupils, but she must 
swear on each pay day that she has not “advocated” that 
doctrine. 

Not direct legislation on the curriculum, yet apparently 
assumed by its backers to affect what is taught in the 
schools are the laws requiring teachers to swear allegiance 
to the Constitution. 
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The idea of a teachers’ oath is not new; Nevada pio- 
neered in the field back in 1866. Bolshevism not having 
reared its head, the object of the Nevada law must have 
been to discourage incipient secession movements. 

The Spanish-American War can scarcely be rated as a 
war, for not a single oath law did it foment. But the 
World War and the following political and economic 
upheavals have precipitated batches of oath laws. 

Rhode Island led off in 1917 with a regulation that 
still is looked upon as a model by the descendants of the 
firebrands who in 1775 and the years following completely 
demolished in the American colonies the rightful law 
of Britain. Ohio, in 1919, was the next state in line. Four 
more fell in during 1921, one each in 1925, 1928, and 

1929, four in 1931, one in 

1934 and seven in 1935. The 

teachers’ oath laws seem not 

to be a partisan issue, the Re- 

publican states being evenly 

divided—Vermont with a 

law, Maine without. It is per- 

haps significant that only four 

ay Q oath laws have passed when 

(business was above normal, 

as against seventeen when it 
was below. 

Teachers’ oaths are more 
in the nature of an itch than 
of a disease attacking the 
well-being of the schools. 
Although extremely _ irritat- 
ing, they threaten no  sub- 
stantial damage to classroom 
teaching. It is the fear that 

the oaths will lead to something else that has roused 
educational leaders and liberals to opposition. The history 
of fascism gives point to this fear. The social unintel- 
ligence of the backers of the oath laws is illustrated in a 
recent article by an officer of the Sons of the American 
Revolution holding that it is by law, not through the 
cultivation of public opinion, that loyalty to American 
principles of government can best be maintained. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE OATH LAWS URGED BY ALLEGED 
radicals (including such notorious leftists as Presidents 
Conant of Harvard, Marsh of Boston, Beatley of Sim- 
mons, Bowman of Johns Hopkins, and Neilson of Smith) 
are well summarized by the following quotation from a 
New York daily: “The oath bill constitutes a ‘needless 
affront’ to those who believe in American democracy and 
is futile in the case of those who don’t. Laws can be 
framed to reach acts and utterances; they seldom, if ever, 
control a state of mind.” The foregoing is not from The 
Daily Worker but from its contemporary, The Wall 
Street Journal. 

Laws passed by legislatures are impressive, but because 
local government is still the active seat of control in school 
affairs, the regulations of boards of education and their 
superintendents are more effective in the classroom than 
are the fiats of state legislatures. These local regulations 
embrace almost every degree of liberality and restriction. 
The extremes are illustrated by two recent rulings. 

In Ann Arbor, Mich., the usual trickle of complaints 
about “radical” teachers determined the board and the 
superintendent to take action designed to settle the matter 
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before it reached the point of personal charges and 
counter-charges. In a statement of policy starting with the 
sentence, “Any democracy, if it is to remain a democracy, 
must expect and anticipate change—politically, socially, 
and economically,” the board provided that all pupils 
should have the opportunity to collect, record, organize 
and interpret factual material. The regulation warns 
teachers against using their positions to propagandize, 
but upholds the right of teachers to express their opinions 
on controversial subjects, provided this opinion is not 
expressed while the class is still in the developmental 
stage of its study of the question. 

Chicago obligingly furnishes an example of a contrary 
policy. Last December an order containing the following 
paragraph went from the office of the superintendent of 
schools to the district superintendents: 

Word has come to 
the — superintendent’s 
office that an essay 
contest on the city 
manager plan is under 
way. Will you see to 
it promptly that all 
the principals in your 
district understand 
that participation by 
the schools in this 
contest has not been 
authorized and does 
not have the approval 
of the central office, 
and that school time is 
not to be given to this 
contest? 


Unfortunately, Chicago is much closer to common prac- 
tice than Ann Arbor. 

American teachers rely heavily on the textbook. Hence, 
textbooks have had a full share of attention from those 
interested in controlling school instruction, with history 
texts the principal target of self-appointed censors. Many 
of the best ones have been barred in some school systems, 
and no textbook author or publisher is unaware of the 
importance of giving at least as much weight to the 
prejudices of the patrioteers as to truth, if the book 
is to make money. Meddling with textbooks probably 
has been far more effective in controlling instruction 
than has legislation. On the other hand, though the 
shortcomings of the textbook may be annoying to the 
intelligent teacher, they do not prevent his wandering 
beyond its limits in class discussions or in assigned 
readings. 

The assorted out-of-school controls which the com- 
munity imposes on school teachers vary from com- 
munity to community. In many cities there is no 
official objection to teachers’ belonging to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, an American Federation 
of Labor affiliate. But thirteen teachers in Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., and three in Asheville, N. C., were fired 
for doing so. In Toledo three teach- 
ers were threatened with dismissal if 
they retained membership in the fed- 
eration. Last fall in Walker County, 
Ala., 7000 children of unionized mine 
workers staged a school strike when 
school officials discharged for “incom- 
petence and outside activity” three 
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teachers who had been organizing a chapter of-the fed- 
eration. 

In a small city of the state that nearly elected Upton 
Sinclair governor, was a young highschool teacher who 
was an active church worker—a qualification more potent 
than a Ph.D. for one in such a position. He also was a 
successful leader of the Boy Scout troop sponsored by 
the American 
Legion. But his 
activities as sec- 
retary of the 
local unit of the 
Socialist Party 
blasted him out 
of his job and, 
apparently, out 
of his  profes- 
sion in that sec- 
tion of the 


country. 


Teachers may 


not be severely critical of the community in which they 


, 


work, as was demonstrated in 1934 when James M. Shields . 


lost his job as a principal in the schools of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., after twelve years of successful service. Mr. 
Shields was author of a book, Just Plain Larnin’, which 
described the influence on the community of the makers 
of Camels. 


TEACHERS MAY NOT BE TOO IMPATIENT ABOUT GETTING 
their salaries. This was illustrated on a grand scale by the 
resentment of certain classes of Chicago citizens at the 
vigorous efforts to get action finally employed by the long 
unpaid city teachers during the 1932-3 acute attack of 
Chicago’s chronic near-bankruptcy. : 

Not affecting his freedom of teaching except as it 
squeezes the juice out of his personality, develops in him 
an exaggerated caution, and threatens his job, but far 
more annoying to the average teacher than limitation of 
his classroom activity, is the regulation of his out-of- 
school life. 

The Follies girl and the first-grade teacher are sisters 
under the skin. But the teacher who wants to stay 
in the profession is forced to keep this kinship well 
concealed. Much more in some sections of the country 
than in others, more in small places than in large 
cities, the teacher who would avoid the threat of 
losing his job must avoid even the suspicion of violat- 
ing the strictest conventions of the community. 

Conduct is not left to the discretion of the teacher 
in many systems. Possibly a quarter of the teacher con- 
tracts of the country as a whole (judging by a recent 
sampling) forbid teachers to dance in public places. 
Although not so often found formally embodied in 
contracts, definite requirements are frequent demands 
for participation in church work or otherwise assum- 
ing responsibilities not directly concerned with the 
work of the schools. Sometimes these details are even 

put in writing. In a southern state a 
teacher signed a contract which bound 
her to refrain from falling in love, and 
to sleep eight hours each night. 
Certain details of his work prescribed 
by legislation, his leisure time political 
and social activities subject to critical 
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scrutiny, is the teacher free? Volumes of evidence may be 
presented without giving sure grounds for answering this 
simple question. It is not more evidence that is needed 
to settle this question, but a satisfactory definition of 
“free: 

The American Civil Liberties Union publishes a 
pamphlet, The Gag on Teaching. The D.A.R. passes a 
resolution that: “There is definite evidence that in the 
teaching profession are many who seek to inculcate in the 
minds of youth doctrines that are subversive of the 
American ideal.” 

Such a well-informed liberal as Charles A. Beard does 
not consider the American teacher tongue-trussed. He 
wrote in The Social Frontier: 


The right of a teacher, like that of the citizen in general, 
is not absolute. . . . A right is something limited by Jaw and 
custom and is effective only so far as law and custom will 
protect it. 

Almost anything can be said on any subject on any occa- 
sion if appropriate language is chosen. What many teachers 
who discourse on their rights really mean is to say things in 
their own way, to express their 
egotism, without reference to 
the proprieties. 


Compared with the eco- 
nomic - political catechism 
drilled into his brother in 
fascist or communist coun- 
tries, the American pupil re- 
ceives instruction bordering 
on education. The liberality 
of his instruction depends 
greatly upon the community 
in which he receives it, the 
courage and wisdom of his 
individual instructors, and 
the ability of those in- 
structors to avoid the dis- 
favor of local busybodies. 

What instruction will be received by the American 
pupil tomorrow? Will the liberals succeed in removing 
the “gag on teaching,” or will the reactionaries liquidate 
the “subversive” elements? Will the social science class- 
rooms hear more names of labor leaders or more names 
of Revolutionary War generals? Will the study of the 
Constitution center around the first amendment or the 
due-process clause of the fourteenth? 

The course taken by the schools will be the resultant of 
many forces. Prominent, potentially dominant among 
these forces will be the teachers themselves. Who are 
these teachers? 

The typical teacher is a young, unmarried woman with 
little teaching experience. Compared with students in lib- 
eral arts colleges (some of whom become teachers), stu- 
dents in teacher training colleges are older, from larger 
families, poorer, from homes of lower educational status, 
and from more rural areas. As a rule the teacher has 
been born, reared and educated not far from where she 
teaches. The mores of the community are her mores, not 
those of an alien group. 

If all teachers were average teachers, probably the 
schools would drift along with the community, disturbed 
only by cross currents set up by the conflict of community 
groups. But all teachers are not average. There are those 
who are more intelligent or less, more selfish or less, 
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more zealous or less, more diplomatic or less, more 
courageous or less. The spineless dullards get along about 
as well as the average teacher. Those with excesses of one 
or more of such traits as those enumerated above are the 
ones who chafe at the bit. It is they who re-interpret for 
the pupils old facts. It is they whose classrooms welcome 
discussion of social and economic problems. It is they who 
make the teaching body potentially influential. 


WERE THE TEACHERS TO ORGANIZE INTO AN AGGRESSIVE 
national body they would be a powerful group. Their 
numerical strength would be approximately that of the 
American Legion. That seems to be sufficient to exercise 
a very definite influence on elected officials. 

At the beginning of the present school year The Social 
Frontier, educational journal edited by George S. Counts. 
champion of educational freedom, summed up the situa- 
tion thus: 

It is true that teachers’ organizations are more effective 
today than ever before, but the great body of teachers is 
uninformed and indifferent. Only about one in five is a 

member of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 200,000 in 
all, while the effective mem- 
bership of the American Fed- 

\ eration of Teachers is probably 
not more than 20,000. 


The National Education 
Association has generally been 
conservative in program, its 
most aggressive action being 
in the field of increasing 
financial support of education 
and hence higher salaries for 
teachers. Its record in support 
of tenure has not been bril- 

® liant. Administrators, prin- 

cipally superintendents, have 

dominated the organization. 

The organization’s meetings and publications have em- 

phasized technical school matters, although in recent years 

both have given some prominence to social and economic 

questions. Few speakers before the association have been 

as definitely liberal as one of the organization’s past presi- 

dents, Jesse H. Newlon, who speaking before the annual 
convention at Denver in 1935 declared: 


... Teachers must choose definitely where their allegiance 
lies. They must decide whether their influence is to be used 
for the perpetuation of the economic and social status quo or 
as a genuinely constructive force for building a more en- 
lightened and humane society. 


Although this convention passed a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee on academic freedom, the 
membership in general felt that Professor Newlon’s 
address was rather strong medicine. 

The American Federation of Teachers has been def- 
initely more aggressive than has the N.E.A. Its success in 
championing educational freedom has been limited by the 
smallness of its membership. The “discipline” to which 
many of its members have been subjected helps explain 
why the organization has not grown more rapidly. Per- 
haps the organization has gained an undeserved reputa- 
tion for liberalism merely through its affiliation with or- 
ganized labor, a tie-up that places it somewhere left of the 
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Soviets in the minds of many of the more conservative 
teachers. Some chapters are unquestionably champions of 
liberty, but the one with which the writer has had experi- 
ence found its principal problem in persuading the teacher 
members that they would get back the full value of their 
dues in higher wages through the organization’s efforts. 

Opinion among liberal teachers is divided on the ques- 
tion of the desirability of aligning with labor through the 
American Federation of Teachers. There are those who 
argue that educators should shun definite ties with any 
one class. The opposition advances the practical argument 
that only through affiliation with labor can teachers gain 
sufficient power to enforce their demands. That this ar- 
gument has force is indicated by the success of the 
American Federation of Teachers in turning defeat into 
victory in the Wisconsin Rapids and Toledo incidents 
previously mentioned. In Wisconsin Rapids, the teachers’ 
union forced a recall election which gave the friends of 
the union a four to three majority on the school board, 
which then restored the thirteen discharged teachers. In 
Toledo the union elected a school board and the threat- 
ened teachers were retained. 

The Progressive Education Association, formed spe- 
cifically for the study and advancement of a particular 
kind of education, has .been alive in the field of educa- 
tional freedom. Its Commission on Educational Freedom, 
though small, has been active. The John Dewey Society 
for the Study of Education and Culture has this winter 
issued its first yearbook, The Teacher and Society. The 
prominent liberals making up the executive committee 
of this new organization give promise that its object of 
studying the school’s relation to modern society will be 
vigorously pursued. To unify the efforts of the various 
educational groups working for greater freedom in the 
classroom, there was formed last year a National Ad- 
visory Council on Educational Freedom. 

In addition to the teachers enrolled in the national 
organizations, there are half a million enrolled in local 
organizations. Control of education being localized as it 
is, these local associations could, and in some instances 
do, exercise considerable influence over school affairs and 


community attitudes. 
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Other evidence of the current interest of teachers in 
the question of educational freedom is the success of 
the magazine, Social Frontier, launched in the fall of 
1934, under the editorship of George S. Counts of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The backers of the 
venture hoped that by the end of the school year it would 
have a circulation of 2000. It trebled that figure, and has 
continued to grow. 

Teacher organizations of the future promise to be 
stronger than those of the past and more interested in 
social questions. If their strength increases as it promises 
to do, teachers’ salaries should be higher and their tenure 
more secure. Fair pay and fair conditions of tenure for 
teachers should be reflected in the classroom by making 
the teacher a more confident individual, less harassed by 
the fear that a chance remark or a liberal attitude may 
bring punishment. 

That a teacher organization, no matter how strong and 

well led, may have a controlling voice in building a new 
social order through the schools seems on the face of it, 
entirely unlikely. Assuming that the mass of teachers 
could be enlisted in such a cause, there are other elements 
of society to be considered. Should the teachers form an 
aggressive alliance with labor, a numerous middle class 
doubtless would be alienated—to say nothing of the 
propertied group. Would the support of labor be sufh- 
cient to maintain the public schools in anything like their 
present form if lines were clearly drawn in such a conflict? 
The answer depends on how the line is drawn in the 
future between the “middle class” and “labor.” If it is 
drawn, as it has been in the past, on collar color, an 
alliance of labor and teachers might favor revolution 
rather than evolution. If the future class distinction is on 
the basis of income, a teacher-labor alliance would be but 
evidence of social evolution. 
_ What teacher organizations can do, what teacher organ- 
ization must do if the schools are to make from the chil- 
dren of today citizens capable of solving democratically 
the problems of tomorrow, is to work with other liberal 
groups to open the classrooms of every community to the 
unimpassioned study of controversial issues—social, eco- 
nomic, political. 

Not to pressure groups, either of the right or the left, 
can the schools look for freedom. Pressure and freedom 
are incompatible. A sane community democratically re- 
molding social institutions is the only possible site of a 
free school. A free school today is the essential forerun- 
ner of such a community tomorrow. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


We Can’t Trust Even the Fruit 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


CoNsIDER NOW THE GENTLE APRICOT, FRIENDLY PALATABLE 
fruit of Prunus Armenica—halfway, so to speak, between 
the peach and the plum. Originating probably in North 
China and parts westerly thereof, it has spread all over 
the Temperate Zone; it is said to have been brought to 
Europe in 1540 by Richard Harris, fruiterer to King 
Henry VIII of England, and grows there spread-eagled 
against brick walls on the sunny side. It gets its specific 
botanical name obviously from Armenia; but it is grown 
profitably in British Columbia, Australia, France, Italy; 
in this country 96 percent of its production is in Califor- 
nia and Oregon, where it reminds the Japanese and Chi- 
nese laborers of home. It is shipped as fresh fruit, dried, 
canned, jammed and jellied. More than twenty varieties 
are known. Surely a harmless and beloved household pet. 
Yet there is more to the story; aside from the apricot’s 
uses as a food, and aside from the fact that the bitter 
kernels, which like those of its cousin the almond con- 
tain prussic acid, have long been a profitable article of 
commerce. From them are distilled eau de noyau, huile 
de Marmotte and more than one kind of potable potent 
liqueur. The charred stones yield a black pigment simi- 
lar to India ink. 

There is another thing.... But first, speaking of 
household pets—there is also the parsnip. I am ac- 
quainted with persons of supposedly normal appetites 
who actually profess to like parsnips, creamed, fried, in 
fritters and under other forms of camouflage. However, 
de gustibus non disputandum—no argument. But I know 
a farmer who in Prohibition days devoted many acres to 
parsnips, against which there was no law. Out of them 
he contrived a gin-like hooch of sorts, much in demand 
in those parts as alternative to the soul-warping apple- 
jack and hard cider, on which one could stay drunk 
for a week at a cost of 50 cents. 

Still further parenthesizing: The chaplain of a Na- 
tional Guard regiment in which long ago I played at 
soldiering, undertook to stop gambling in camp. So pop- 
ular was he, and so persuasive in his preaching, that the 
poker-sharps and crapshooters actually surrendered to 
him all—well, nearly all—of their cards and dice and 
thereupon assumed a notable disgusting air of virtue. 
"Twas an astonishing and famous victory, talk of the 
whole brigade; for that regiment contained a notoriously 
formidable detachment of large-caliber gamblers. A few 
days after this explosion of reform, the chaplain came 
upon a crowd of soldiers in one of the company streets, 
lined three or four deep about a blanket spread upon 
the ground. In the middle of the blanket was an amazing 
display of quarter-dollars, and at the corners and along 
the sides were—lumps of sugar. 

“What’s going on here?” inquired the chaplain, elbow- 
ing through the crowd. “Why all this money, and 
sugar? Not gambling again, I hope.” 

“Well, sir, I don’t know as you'd call it exactly gam- 
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bling,” said a red-faced sergeant, his face a deepening red. 
“As you might say, we ain’t got nothing left to gamble 
with, sir; we having gave to you, sir, all our gambling 
tools. We’re just betting a little, quietly, sir.” 

“Betting! What's that but gambling? What are you 
betting about?” 

“Well, sir, we’re just taking little two-bit chances on 
which lump of sugar a fly will light on first.” 

In deep discouragement the chaplain returned to his 
quarters, gathered up the cards and dice, and returned 
them to their owners. 

In fancy contemplating those fields of parsnips, the 
apricot orchards between China and Oregon, that blanket 
with its silver stakes and lumps of sugar, I reflect that 
Man seems to be the only creature that studies how to 
transmute the pleasant useful gifts of Nature, including 
himself and his godlike intelligence, into agencies for 
his own demoralization and destruction. For, mark you, 
he has of late discovered a way to make a powerful ex- 
plosive, usable in war—and no doubt in industrial blast- 
ing—out of the kernels of the gentle apricot. So, just as 
the parsnip became a symbol of the futility of Prohibi- 
tion, and lumps of sugar symbol of that of surface re- 
form against the lust for gambling seemingly resident 
in the human heart, the harmless necessary apricot be- 
comes another of the innumerable symbols of the futility 
of words, whether in statutes or in treaties, to suppress 
civil and international warfare, and traffic in the instru- 
ments thereof, while the hearts of men, regardless of 
their words, believe in warfare and are willing to line 
their individual pockets with profits accruing from that 
traffic. 


ALMOST ANYTHING, HOWEVER INNOCENT IN ITSELF, CAN BE- 
come an instrument of war. Of all things in these days, 
Oil. No modern war could be carried on a day without 
it. Mussolini’s rape of Abyssinia would have died aborn- 
ing but for the oil supplied to the Italian ravishers—by 
the very countries not only vociferating protest but osten- 
sibly inflicting “sanctions” to prevent and penalize that 
outrage. Leaving aside money and credit . . . cotton, 
chemicals, food supplies, machinery, steel, wool, agricul- 
tural implements, coal, aluminum, rare earths—there is 
no end to the list. Even junk, scrap iron; in the Panama 
Canal two years ago I saw a procession of Japanese ships 
passing through loaded to the scuppers with it; noto- 
riously it was on the way to become armament. Upon 
a certain famous occasion one Goliath, armed to the 
teeth, fell to a rounded pebble in the sling of a stripling. 
In the hands of Jael, wife of Heber, a mere nail sufficed 
for Sisera. One might almost say that actual weapons and 
ammunition form a secondary part in war material. 
Behind all these—ideas, states of mind. The ultimate 
and uncapturable, indestructible contraband of war. You 
can seize and sink, or tow into your own port, a cargo 
of apricot kernels; you can forbid the cultivation of 
parsnips; you can sequester a whole regiment’s playing- 
cards and dice; still will remain the zest for gambling; 
the thirst for hooch; the motivating causes of war in the 
minds of men. The whole machinery of propaganda— 
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sanctimonious professions about our own motives and 
malevolent lies about those of “the enemy”—is for the 
purpose of inflaming ideas. The ordinary suspicion of 
and contempt for “foreigners’—emotions primitive in 
man and beast—are not sufficient; they have to be inten- 
sified into active fear and hate. And those who do it 
must have motives of their own. Usually those motives 
are rooted in greed for pelf or power, or both; fertilized 
by unthinking devotion to old tribal traditions and en- 
thused by slogans, fetishes and cheer-leaders. We are all 
subject to it. It is the fuel and supplies the technique for 
sectarianism of every kind. 


PERFECTLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF IDEAS AND PROPAGANDA CONSID- 
ered as explosive munitions of war is the case of one 
H. H. Mulliner, sometime managing director of an Eng- 
lish artillery concern, namely, the Coventry Ordnance 
Works, in whom patriotism and a disappointed desire 
for British government ordnance contracts seem to have 
been more or less synonymous. Space is not available 
here to tell the story even briefly; but it hardly strains the 
truth to say that the said Mulliner probably did more 
than any other human being to incite the great naval 
armaments race between Great Britain and Germany 
which contributed enormously to the bringing on of the 
World War. Not only did he boast of it himself; a royal 
commission of investigation confirmed his boast. Failing 
to frighten the British government with exaggerated and 
even false reports of secret naval construction and prepa- 
rations for immense munitions manufacture on the part 
of Germany, this Mulliner instituted personally an in- 
tensive press campaign which did the business by what 
is known as “the Mulliner Panic,” scaring John Bull out 
of his wits, producing a state of mind in both England 
and Germany—in fact setting the whole world by the 
ears—which came to explosion in August 1914, and 
ruined the world to this day. 

The story is luminously told by Philip Noel-Baker, pro- 
fessor of international relations in the University of Lon- 
don, now a member of the British Parliament, in what 
strikes me as undoubtedly the most important, as it is 
also the most intensely interesting book* of any author- 
ship extant in its field. A second volume is promised; 
but this is complete in itself, and I go so far as to say 


* THE PRIVATE MANUFACTURE OF ARMAMENTS, by Philip Noel- 
Baker; with a Prefatory Note by Viscount Cecil. Oxford University 
Press. 574 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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that for any understanding of international affairs, espe- 
cially as to factors tending to war, it is indispensable. 
Here writes no delving bookish recluse—Philip Baker 
has been in the thick of things; he was a British member 
of the Versailles Peace Conference in 1919; parliamentary 
private secretary to the British Foreign Minister 1929- 
31; personal assistant to the president of the Disarma- 
ment Conference 1932-33. And although British-born he 
was a student at Haverford College in Pennsylvania. 
Take my word for it—a “reg’lar feller.” In his packed, 


closely-documented volume, the fruit of ten years’ intense 


research and compilation of data, a highly-intelligent, 
reasonable, fair-minded man makes plain the part that 
the private manufacture and peddling of arms and muni- 
tions play, not merely in spreading lethal equipment all 
over the world as nations buy it; but in pursuance of 
ordinary business enterprise, in the salesman-vernacular 
making the nations and governments “armament-con- 
scious.” Seeing to it that Navy Leagues and ultra-pa- 
triotic societies are established and amply subsidized; 
smothering peace movements under what Bethmann- 
Hollweg called “robust agitation.” Sneering at League 
of Nations and World Court, sabotaging disarmament 
conferences (bad for business). Swapping supposedly 
“secret” chemical formulae and designs; supplying naval 
and army officers to instruct potential enemies; selling 
back and forth irresistible shells and impenetrable armor- 
plate. Meanwhile bribing officials, salving itching palms, 
greasing the ways—of course; as in other lines of “legiti- 
mate business”; all in the day’s work. 

At the same time appears the inexorable difficulty. 
War is the only incentive and excuse for existence of this 
great vested interest. Whether under private or govern- 
ment ownership, what use can be made in long periods 
of universal peace of this prodigiously expensive ma- 
chinery, this highly trained and eager personnel? Why 
pile up and then quit making vast supplies of notably 
perishable material? Not to mention profits, the mere 
existence of this immense investment of capital and spe- 
cial skills depends greatly upon the continuance at all 
times and upon a large scale of a state of warlike tension. 
As for liquor and tobacco, there is an appetite which 
must not be allowed to wane. And the business of the 
sales force is to drum up trade. There’s an idea to be 
kept alive. 


Iv Is THE IDEA OF REAL LIBERTY, REAL DEMOCRACY, THAT NOW 
inflames India in a vast menacing “sit-down strike” 
against the new Constitution ostensibly embodying both, 
belatedly imposed as of All Fools’ Day upon India by 
the British government. It is the idea of international 
morality, of reasonable fair trade and equality of treat- 
ment that Secretary Hull preaches as he receives the 
peace medal of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
upon every other occasion night and day. Behind all the 
explosions good and evil, and actuating them, is the 
idea in the hearts of men. 

When we have learned to class with cannibalism, 
fetish-worship and all the rest of the savagery so thinly 
veneered in us by “civilization,” the whole business of 
war, with all its tragically ridiculous, detestable tech- 
niques, its tawdry hypnotizing panoplies, genuflexions, 
sham “glories,” tyrannies, destruction of all that sanity 
holds sacred—then and not sooner will even the gentle 
toothsome apricot be safe in the hands of men. 
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Parade of Biography 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


WILLIAM PENN, by William I. Hull. Oxford Press. 400 pp. Price $5. 


ONE MIGHTY TORRENT, Tue Drama or BrocraPHy, by Edgar Johnson. 
Stackpole Sons, 595 pp. Price $3.50. 


bere rie PROGRESS, by Odeil Shepard. Little, Brown. 568 pp. Price 
307158 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Wuart Is BIOGRAPHY? WE KNEW THE ANSWER ONCE—AS WE 
knew the answers to other questions, once. Why, a biog- 
raphy was a record of the ancestry, deeds, writings of a 
public character, statesman, soldier, cleric, mostly, with 
something about his Times and his influence thereon. The 
mood was of eulogy (why trouble about people who were 
not heroes?) so the significance and impeccability of the 
man were often overdrawn, and his humanity skimped or 
deleted. The Life of John Barnstaple was not his life at 
all, but his public relations. It was external, documented, 
chronological. Biography was a department of history, and 
written in the manner in which men wrote what they 
thought was history. The talents needed were industry, 
the technique of fact-finding, honesty: these produced our 
shelves of Lives, and sometimes when mated to true gifts 
of intellect and style, they gave us noble books on the 
careers of great human figures. They served us well and 
only the ignorant will disparage these achievements, as 
Edgar Johnson points out in his survey of four hundred 
years of English history revealed in biography. 

But nowadays life-writing has become one of the hazard- 
ous occupations: first, because of our new demands on 
biography, and second, because our presumed new knowl- 
edge of the complex and undecipherable nature of any 
life lays an almost impossible burden upon the creative 
imagination and literary artistry of the author who under- 
takes to explore the character or interpret the acts of this 
mysterious fellow man. The very word life has become 
terrifying to moderns who try to live one. There are depths 
and involutions of secrecy and concealment that defy 
understanding. There was, for example, an inexplicable 
paradox in William Penn that William Hull never com- 
pletely resolves in his erudite topical biography of the 
Quaker statesman. How did this English gentleman, son 
of an admiral, and familiar at court, achieve his remark- 
ably democratic outlook? How was he touched with the 
Inner Light? What quirk of vanity made him wear a wig 

_to replace the hair he had lost in a bitter prison experience? 
He was dual in character, on one side missionary-preacher, 
on the other, diplomat-governor, so that there were those 
who called him duplicitous, and one commentator says: 
“He was sometimes a great statesman, at other times a 
great Quaker, but he was never both at the same time.” 
Yet he was of unquestioned moral courage and piety, 
exponent of peace and toleration, founder of a common- 
wealth on Christian principles, and left a lasting imprint 
on human affairs. We must judge by his deeds though we 
do not understand his inner springs of action. 
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This lite of William Penn meets all the standards of 
scholarship, clarity, instruction, and even inspiration. It is 
a contribution to our knowledge of a great man. But the 
hunger for biography that seems characteristic of our gen- 
eration craves a variety of satisfactions. Some want lives 
that are made into “true stories” with all the devices of 
fiction, not for edification but for entertainment, where 
gossip, and adventure and sex are woven into a rich 
brocade of human interest that too often sacrifices truth 
to drama. The satisfaction of such a taste is not the true 
concern of biography. More significant is the discovery 
that we can gain wisdom from the honest story of a type 
person who has no claim to importance in history, but who 
may be illuminating as a symbol of the times. The biog- 
rapher is challenged to make John Doe—the miner, the 
politician, the doctor, the journalist—interesting. This 
takes a great artist. 

But above all we are seeking of biography an awareness 
of life through lives. We want not only the history of the 
times, but the history of ourselves. We know so pitifully 
little of what goes on in other people; yet we might learn 
from them some clue to our own maze. We desire to 
share other lives even if we share the shadows that are 
all even the best biography can offer. The reader of every 
life is an explorer in a strange land. To increase human 
awareness may be the prime service of the new biography: 
it may foster that charity we so deeply need and afford us 
a new hope for peace among men. Biography may con- 
quer a new realm. 


How DIFFICULT WILL BE THE APPROACH TO BIOGRAPHY 
through our as yet primer psychology is clear. The old 
biography postulated a unit self, like other selves, that re- 
vealed itself through act and word. But now the self is a 
labyrinth in which are consciousness and subconsciousness 
and queerest of all the consciousness of the subconscious. | 
am too inexpert to go further with the Id, the Ego, the Per- 
sona, but I sense that the self may also be viewed as in part 
a fragment of some larger consciousness, as a projection of 
what we think we are, and as a kind of entity defined by 
its relation to other persons and the world at large. So the 
man’s plain acts and words are inadequate criteria for 
passing judgments, but just clues to complexes, and buried 
memories, and devices for concealment and compensa- 
tion, and even the manifestation of tricks of minute 
glands. 

In One Mighty Torrent, Edgar Johnson offers not only 
a remarkable omnibus of digested biographies as revela- 
tions of the changing times since Henry VIII, but also 
a running critique of biography as a form. It is a giant 
enterprise, founded on a vast reading and written with 
gusto and vivid rhetoric. It must have given the author 
great fun in its creation. It is fun for the reader, too, in its 
keen comment on everything and everybody, and in its 
challenge to review our stereotypes about biography and 
its uses. Life-writing is an art with an ever widening fu- 
ture, and will not be cramped, but served by our new 
knowledge of personality. “Pure biography, the attempt to 
give in a form of art the whole career and character and 
meaning of an individual life, will not disappear or grow 
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incredible.” We shall have biographies ot many kinds for 
many purposes. Science will teach specialization so we may 
have a life by collaborators of diverse gifts, one reporting 
the facts of a career, one revealing its relations to its times, 
and one, the artist-psychologist, interpreting the spirit of the 
man. There will be the biography based on economic de- 
terminism and perhaps even one on hormones. Authors will 
no longer be embarrassed by having Marx peering over one 
shoulder, and Freud over the other! 

These sprightly considerations leave the reviewer in a 
humble mood. For such a complex art there must also be 
an art of reviewing. But its canons are not clear; we can 
only give our impressions of a written life, admitting we see 
it twice removed (for the author cannot escape his personal 
interpretation) and through seven veils of shadows. For we 
can only see this strange experience of a stranger from the 
view we have attained of life, and through lenses fashioned 
by our own times. 

Let us forget these trepidations. Bluntly Odell Shepard’s 
study of Bronson Alcott is a source of delight and wisdom. 
It surely deserves its place as a memorial volume for the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the New England 
publishers, Little, Brown and Company. No recent book 
has given this reviewer such pleasure, for its style, its evoca- 
tion of places and people, and in its good sense and idealism. 
The author holds that the spirit of American idealism still 
lives, and is the heart of our hope. As an example he tells 
the story of this Connecticut farm-boy, who left school at 
thirteen, became a peddler of trinkets through the South at 
seventeen, taught school in Connecticut and Germantown 
and Boston, developed from mysterious sources his idea of 
Transcendentalism, failed by the material tests of success, 
and closed his long life ruling the Concord school of phil- 
osophy. 

What kind of man was he? That is the core question that 
Mr. Shepard seeks to answer, and does answer. He had 
rare material in Alcott’s fifty volumes of Journals that run 
into millions of words, in his correspondence, and in con- 
temporary records. From these his imagination has brought 
Alcott alive with a loving but just and humorous style. The 
conventional image of an irresponsible and garrulous dreamer 
who could never make a living vanishes, and we see instead 
an educator who so far anticipated many modern ideas 
about schools and teaching that even Boston did not support 
him; a reformer who finally decided that the only true 
reform must be in the spirit of men; a talker, by the road 
and in his Conversations, who exerted an unexplained power- 
ful influence on his contemporaries to which his dear friend, 
Emerson, testifies; and a philosopher who became a principal 
incarnation of New England Transcendentalism simply be- 
cause he valued the spirit and followed his Inner Light. 

I do not agree with Mr. Johnson that you can digest a 
biography, so read for yourself. Read that warm and moving 
sketch of the little community on Spindle Hill with its clan 
spirit, its self-contained economics, its school and church. 
Alcott always viewed it as a kind of model for social order; 
and when he tried to found a Paradise at Fruitlands, with 
such tragic-comic frustration by mere human nature in his 
English friend, Charles Lane, he was seeking to restore the 
lost society of his youth. Read of his trips with his tin-trunks 
through the South where the Virginians passed him along 
with kind words, and taught him forever to “act as a great 
peer” and where he met the Quakers of North Carolina, 
with their Inner Light. Read of Boston and its ministers and 
its reticences, of Concord with Alcott building a curved 
summer-house on his own plan to support the little family 
that bred Louisa, and was his model school; of his trips to 
the West where he met hard-headed Germans who knew 
Hegel. Emerson is his friend with a kind of noble sympathy; 
Thoreau, his walking companion, who borrowed his axe 
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to fashion the Walden cabin. In short here is the New Eng- 
land of the spirit, with its scenery and its great figures— 
and a message to our America. 

This is true biography for through it all moves an errant 
seeking human figure who believed that children had a 
wisdom that he sought to discover. His faults are not glossed 
over; indeed the author has a chuckle-rousing gift for point- 
ing up inconsistency and foible with a kind of pungent aside 
born of a deep understanding. That understanding avoids 
the kind of cruel exposure some biographers have practiced. 
And that understanding illumines Bronson Alcott as a force 
and as a soul. 


Balfour and Grey 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, FIRST EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M., 
F.R.S., 1848-1930, by his niece, Blanche E. C. Dugdale. Putnam. 2 vols. 
679 pp. Price $10 a set. 

GREY OF FALLODON, by George Macaulay Trevelyan. Houghton Mifflin. 
447 pp. Price $3.75. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS WE LOOK BACK UPON THE ENTRANCE OF 
the United States into the World War with mixed feelings 
and with as much interest as ever in the personalities that 
shaped the War era. Of the European statesmen influential 
in winning President Wilson and the American public to 
the belief that the victory of the Allies would mean the 
triumph of democracy and security for the small nations, per- 
haps the most conspicuous were Balfour and Grey. Yet the 
British Foreign Minister at the very beginning of the struggle 
had no such illusions. As he stood watching from his office 
the lighting of the lamps on the street below, after his 
triumphal speech in the House of Commons that assured 
a united Empire’s entering the war, Grey’s comment was 
prophetic: “The lamps are going out all over Europe; we 
shall not see them lit again in our lifetime.” 

One of the sources of Britain’s greatness, the utter devotion 
to its service of the best of its aristocratic sons, is evidenced 
again in these two intimate and sympathetic biographies, ad- 
mirably supplementing one another as did the lives they 
describe. For nearly four decades the First Earl of Balfour 
and Viscount Grey of Fallodon, though never close: friends, 
were active in the same or related fields of work in the House 
of Commons and in imperial and foreign affairs. Both were 
favored children of fortune, endowed with exceptional gifts: 
Balfour, with one of the most versatile and brilliant intellects 
of his age; Grey, with a fine mind and a rate love of man 
and the lesser creatures of nature. 

For the son of a Cecil and favorite nephew of the great 
Lord Salisbury, as for the relative of Earl Grey (the Reform 
Bill Prime Minister) and grandson of Sir George Grey (fa- 
mous Home Secretary during the critical period of the 
Chartist movement), the door to public office opened without 
effort. Neither Balfour nor Grey, however, was ambitious for 
political preferment, neither caring for office for its own sake 
nor interested in personal or party strife. Had they followed 
their own predilections, the one would have devoted himself 
to philosophy and metaphysics, the other to the life of the 
countryman-naturalist. But neither denied the call of duty, 
fashioned by the circumstances of their lives, to serve their 
country. As parliamentarians and servants of the Crown, 
each in his own way represented the best in Conservative and 
Liberal traditions. 

From 1891-1905, successively as leader in the House of 
Commons, second in command in the Foreign Office, and 
Prime Minister, Balfour played a considerable role in help- 
ing to prepare the stage for the tense drama of the decade 
preceding the World War, when Grey was the chief British 
protagonist. Under his uncle, who in addition to being Prime 
Minister was also Foreign Minister, and who had complete 
confidence in his nephew, Balfour directed important policies 
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in Persia, where British and Russian spheres of influence were 
demarcated; discouraged diplomatic intervention by the “Con- 
cert of Europe to prevent the United States from going to 
war with Spain; favored a generous settlement with the de- 
feated Boers; sought to reach an agreement with Germany 
about colonies in Africa; and worked toward a basis of 
understanding with Russia that would not weaken the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance.” 

The serious defeats in the Boer War convinced Balfour 
that Britain’s military preparedness was dangerously inade- 
quate in a world moving, as he feared, toward war. As Prime 
Minister he refused, at the risk of seeming to cling to office, 
to resign until he had firmly built the Committee of Imperial 
Defense “into the Constitution” and had advanced the vital 
question of army reform and of the new rapid-firing gun 
to the point where he could with less misgivings entrust the 
security of the Empire to the Liberals, whose handling of 
foreign policies and military affairs he heartily distrusted. 

It is upon Grey, as Foreign Minister from 1905 to 1916 
that responsibility for the maintenance of peace fell. He too, 
even more than Balfour, had been reluctant to assume the 
burdens of public office. His intense love of the countryside 
made him feel a prisoner in London during his years in the 
Foreign Office. Yet Mr. Trevelyan convincingly proves mis- 
taken the critics who thought Grey half-hearted in the dis- 
charge of his duties. He was not that, much as he longed to 
flee from Whitehall to his beloved bird and fishing sanctuary 
on the Itchen, or to Fallodon. 

No foreign minister in any country has been subjected to 
more relentless criticism than Grey at home and abroad. 
The attacks have come from two irreconcilable points of view. 
He is charged by some with having needlessly “encircled” 
Germany through the entente with France and the under- 
standing with Russia; and by others, with having failed to 
transform those relationships into alliances which might have 
discouraged German aggression. This reviewer, having been 
among those who felt that war might have been averted 
had Grey let Germany understand in advance of the fatal 
days of July-August, 1914, that Great Britain would fight 
if Belgium were invaded, is now inclined to share the author’s 
conclusion that: “The principles which were the pillars of 
his policy still challenge refutation. They failed indeed to 
keep the peace in the end; but they kept it for nine years, 
and they secured that Britain entered the war with powerful 
allies and with a fair name among neutrals on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Where he failed no one could have succeeded; 
where he succeeded many would have failed.” 

In the midst of the war, the end of 1916, Grey’s public 
activities ceased, never again to be resumed. Against the ad- 
vice of his doctors, he had carried on until blindness and ill 
health forced him to lay down his burdens at the early age 
of fifty-two. Balfour, fourteen years Grey’s senior, then re- 
sumed office as First Lord of the Admiralty in the reorgan- 
ized Lloyd George Cabinet. Later as Foreign Minister and 
Lord President of the Council, he influenced his country’s 
policies during the last years of the war at the Peace Confer- 
ence and at the Washington Disarmament Conference. The 
one public act, however, which gave him the greatest satis- 
faction throughout the rest of his life was the issuance of the 
famous Balfour Declaration, that charter of hopes for a large 
portion of world Jewry. 

It was Grey, however, deeply sympathetic with all man- 
kind as part of the whole of nature which he loved, who fore- 
saw and welcomed the rising power of labor. His letter to 
an old friend about the coal strike of 1912 is perhaps as fitting 
a note as any on which te close: 

“This coal strike is the beginning of a revolution. We shall 
I suppose make it an orderly and gradual revolution. But 
labor intends to have a larger share and has laid hold of 
power. Power has passed from the King to the nobles, from 
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the nobles to the middle classes and through them to the 
House of Commons, and now it is passing from the House 
of Commons to the trades unions. It will have to be recog- 
nized that the millions of men employed in great industries 
have a stake in those industries and must share in the control 
of them. The days when the owners said ‘this country is 
mine; I alone must control it and be master in my own house’ 
are passing away. The owners still say that, but it has ceased 
to be real because they cannot act upon it. The unions may 
of course, like blind Samson with his arms round the 
pillars, pull down the house on themselves and everyone else 
if they push things too far; or if the owners are too unyield- 
ing, there will be civil war. But I do think the good temper 
and spirit of compromise that is inherent in English char- 
acter will save us from catastrophe. Mistakes will be made 
and suffering will result, but we shall all learn by experience. 
There are unpleasant years before us; we shall werk through 
to something better, though we who have been used to more 
than five hundred pounds a year may not think it better.” 
New York James G. McDonatp 


The Child at Large 


SOMETHING OF MYSELF, Tue AuropiocraPHy oF Rupyarp KIPLING. 
Doubleday, Doran. 252 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
“GIVE ME THE FIRST SIX YEARS OF A CHILD'S LIFE AND YOU 
can have the rest” is the headnote of the first chapter of 
Kipling’s autobiography. It might stand as a motto for the 
entire book. For after the incomparable three pages of child- 
ish memories of Bombay, the remainder of the story of 
seventy years seems haunted by the effort to recapture the 
wonder and delight of those first years. They were fixed in 
memory by contrast with the unhappy years in the home of 
the Evangelical landlady at Southsea, whence Kipling drew 
the substance of Baa Baa Blacksheep. Then came the years 
of school at Westward Ho commemorated in Stalky and 
Co., an adolescence prolonged in the newspaper offices of 
Lahore and Allahabad when a childish love of soldiers 
furnished him with some of his best material. The awakening 
in London to find himself famous was a marvelous fulfil- 
ment of a youth’s dream, and thenceforth Kipling was free 
to wander the earth, indulging a boy’s curiosity about men 
and machines and processes but finding his deepest interest 
in animals and in children. Kipling has written his best for 
children, and about children and animals, an association which 
he established forever in The Jungle Book. It is the overflow- 
ing of this well of childhood throughout his life that is the 
source of Kipling’s power, and of the charm which pervades 
these reminiscences. 
Kipling was a romanticist who sought escape not in nature 
or the past or in revolution or opium but in childhood. He is 
evidence of the fact, however, that the cult of Peter Pan 
is a symptom of the modern world which has its dangers. 
Wyndham Lewis once remarked, “To make everybody like 
unto little children’ is not’such a bad way (to start with) of 
disposing of them.” Kipling’s fondness for adventure, vicari- 
ously enjoyed in intercourse with Rider Haggard, Doctor 
Jameson, Cecil Rhodes, Theodore Roosevelt and other strong 
childish men, translated itself into politics, and Kipling’s 
politics were those of a schoolboy. The empire as a cosmic 
assumption of the White Man’s Burden was his chief field of 
mental exercise, and the theme of much of his dashing boyish 
verse. Preoccupation with it led him to a patriotism which 
found exalted expression in Recessional, and also to an 1m- 
perialism which turned to hate. and violence. His memoir 1s 
marred by outcroppings of malevolence sometimes furtive, 
sometimes. explosive. Kipling hated the Irish (“The Irish 
whose other creed is Hate”); the United States (“frank, 
brutal decivilization”); the Boers, (a passing sneer at Miss 
Hobhouse who aroused England to the horror of the concen- 
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THIS ENGLAND’? 


There is but one way to know an artist. Such a 
biography as Marjorie Bowen’s William Hogarth, 
The Cockney’s Mirror 1697-1764 [Appleton Cen- 
tury; 340 pp., price $5 postpaid of Survey Graphic] 
with its 33 illustrations, sets one with fresh zest to 
reexamining the work of the great satirist and 
moralist of England. There were, as the author 
shows, other Hogarths. There was the unappre- 
ciated portrait painter, the artist of historical 
paintings, genre pictures, conversation pieces, even 
two murals. Miss Bowen portrays the man, the 
homeloving, respectable citizen. She describes the 
gross London satirized in Four Stages of Cruelty, 
Harlot’s Progress, Four Times of the Day, Gin 
Lane; the dissolute London of Rake’s Progress and 
Marriage a la Mode; the stagnant Church of The 
Sleeping Congregation; the Methodist movement 
of Credulity, Superstition, and Fanaticism; the 
beginning of the industrial revolution shown in 
the twelve plates of Industry and Idleness, two of 
which are here reproduced. But as Miss Bowen 
points out, “It was not the eighteenth century that 
he held up to scorn but human nature ... an 
artist of his power could extract this essence from 


any age.” F. L. K. 
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tration camps); the aesthetic cult (“the suburban Toilet-Club 
favoured by the late Mr. Oscar Wilde”). The permanent» 
value of his reminiscences is found in Kipling’s account of 
his art and literary workmanship, for here his maturity in 
mastering the technique of romantic realism is undeniable. 
But it remains true, as Goethe said of Byron, that when he 
thinks he is a child. 


Chicago, Ill. Rosert Morss Lovett 


Reality Came at Journey’s End 


BROOKINGS, A BrocrapHy, by Hermann Hagedorn. Macmillan. 334 pp. 
Price $3.50. 


ON JOURNEY, An Avrosrocraruy, by Vida Scudder. Dutton. 445 pp. 
Price $4. 


Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


IT WAS A -HAPPY COINCIDENCE THAT PLACED HaceEporN’s 
Brookings and Vida Scudder’s autobiography in my hands at 
the same time. Read separately they would seem to have 
nothing in common; considered together they enhance one 
another, appearing as two significant strands in the evolving 
pattern of American culture. Hagedorn’s story is that of the 
typical hero of American business, the man of humble origin, 
of energy, initiative, and enterprise dominated by the ac- 
quisitive instinct; of financial success and discontent with 
mere hoarded wealth, who finds escape from his sense of 
cultural inferiority in philanthropy and more especially that 
philanthropy most prized by successful captains of industry 
by virtue of which preeminent institutions of research and 
the higher learning in the United States have come to con- 
note the names not of scholars or artists or scientists, but 
rather the names of imperial masters of steel, or oil, or 
bauxite, or as in the instant case of cordage and woodenware. 
Vida Scudder’s story is the complete obverse of the story of 
Brookings; but its peculiarly mystical and introvert quality 
seems largely accounted for by the fact that as a non-ac- 
quisitive, sensitive artist and teacher in a privately financed 
woman’s college, she lived in continuously repressed rebellion 
against the felt dominance of these imperial and harshly im- 
perious minds. Vida Scudder found her escape in St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Catherine of Siena, fortified oddly enough by 
Karl Marx. Ultimately both she and Brookings stepped aside 
from the ranks of the forces whose mounting conflict makes 
the drama of current American life; both at journey’s end 
sought peace in remembered things—Brookings, white-haired 
and seventy-seven, at the altar-rail of St. Mary Anne’s Church, 
Scudder as a Companion of the Holy Cross. 

Robert Somers Brookings was born on January 22, 1850. 
Before he was two, his father died. His early school years he 
spent in Baltimore, where his step-father was a carpenter and 
builder. At seventeen, having made his way to St. Louis, 
he was employed as a receiving clerk by Samuel Cupples of 
Cupples and Marston, manufacturers’ agents for all manner 
of woodenware from clothespins to willow-baskets. At twenty- 
one, he was a partner in the business; at thirty, “he had his 
million, he was a power.” Then he went to Europe, to 
Florence where “the lamps dotting the pavements, the bridge 
spanning the Arno, the full moon just rising over the Michel 
Angelo Plaza made the loveliest sight of my life.” Four years 
later, he was in Europe again, this time with his violin. 
Once the great Joachim asked him to play for him. It was 
then that he abandoned music as a career. Instead, at 
Joachim’s suggestion, he bought an Amati. Back in St. Louis, 
he built the Cupples Station—‘‘a great business exploit 
worth more to the commercial interests of St. Louis than 
any other business enterprise attempted by the men of this 
generation.” Then he turned to educational philanthropy. 
He revitalized, rebuilt, reorganized, refinanced Washington 
University in St. Louis. Under his direction the University 
Medical School rose to first rank. Later he founded the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C. In due course, 


he had his reward. Harvard University bestowed upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Then old age and 
weariness. Then the altar-rail. 

Vida Scudder was born in Madura, India, on December 15, 
1861, the child of a young Congregational missionary. Among 
her father’s books was a slim volume in faded blue cloth 
“which I used to read and read—I can’t remember when I 
hadn't read it—till its contemplative wisdom had sunk into 
the very being of me: the Bhagavad Gita.” Her father died 
when she was a baby. Her mother brought her back to Massa- 
chusetts. Her “real childhood” she spent in Europe. “They 
ended, those European years—my sixth to my tenth; and I 
know, looking back, that they determined what sort of person 
I should be. Two influences had pervaded me which were 
always to control my instincts andin large measure to shape 
my conduct: devotion to beauty, and awed intuition of the 
human past.” She was later to be a student in Oxford where 
she listened to Ruskin. A graduate of Smith, she went to 
Wellesley to teach in 1887, and till 1927 “Wellesley was the 
center of my energy.” After her profession as teacher and in- 
terpreter of English literature, “the settlement movement 
became the most engrossing interest in my life.” She ad- 
dressed the Lawrence strikers in 1912, and as a result of the 
controversy that followed, “the request was made that I sup- 
press for the coming year my course on Social Ideals in 
English Letters.” In her Socialism and Character, she at- 
tempted a synthesis of the Catholic faith and Karl Marx; 
since “the doctrine of economic determinism, or the mate- 
rialistic interpretation of history as it was then called, seemed 
to me in some of its aspects, as it seems still, extraordinarily 
consonant with a sacramental understanding of the universe.” 
On Journey is a rarely stimulating book. It is a beautiful 
book, with the beauty in the light about Giotto’s Florence. 
It is a cleansing book, as the story of the life of St. Francis 
is cleansing. It is the record of a gallant quest for Reality. 
But at. the end, Vida Scudder finds Reality, not in our 
turbulent American life, but in the House of Holiness of 
the Companions of the Holy Cross. The rebel saint so near 


to Brookings there at the altar-rail of St. Mary Anne’s 
Church! Rospert W. BRUERE 


A Great American Aristocrat 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNAL OF BRAND WHITLOCK, edited by 
Allan Nevins. Introduction by Newton D. Baker. Appleton-Century. 597 
pp. (Letters); 732 pp. (Journal). Price 2 vols. boxed $10 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

Tue Letrers AND JOURNAL OF BRAND WHITLOCK, WITH AN 

introduction by Newton D. Baker, and an understanding and 

sympathetic editing and biographical foreword by Allan 

Nevins, is monument enough for any man. The publishers 

have framed the portrait handsomely in two large octavo 

volumes, as the admirers of Whitlock would have had it done. 
There has been no other man quite like Whitlock in 

American public life, as there is no other record as complete 

with respect to those things with which Whitlock was asso- 

ciated. The period of his political life was the fag end of 
our early democracy, influenced by the free homesteading 
of the west, with such men as Altgeld of Illinois, Pingree of 

Michigan, Tom Johnson and Sam Jones in Cleveland and 

Toledo, with Bryan and the elder La Follette in our national 

life, battling against the rising plutocracy that was taking 

control of our life. That period differs from our own 1n 
that it was essentially democratic, individualistic and tradi- 
tional. It felt the possibilities within the land, and it still 
believed that there was enough inherent rightmindedness and 
power within the people to correct the abuses that were 
enveloping them if they were but given leaders of an under- 
standing sort. 
Whitlock was unlike the other men. Essentially an aristo- 
crat, in the fine sense that William Sumner of Yale used the 
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term, inexperienced in the rough and tumble controversy with 
which the other leaders were familiar, acutely sensitive to 
hates and misrepresentation, with a desire to devote himself 
to literature, to live with those of his own kind about him, 
his entire adult life, save for a few years at the end, was cast 
in bitter controversy and amidst the sufferings of the world. 

He probably chose this unconsciously. At least, he could not 
escape from it all. It was a kind of Nemesis. It began in 
his youth as a protest against a strict Evangelical environment. 
As a newspaper man in Chicago he was thrown among the 
unfortunate lowly. He met Altgeld, the then governor of 
Illinois, at the time of the pardoning of the anarchists, became 
his friend and was associated with him during those years 
in which Altgeld was anathema to the state and to the nation 
as well, as were few men of his generation. From Illinois to 
Toledo, where his lines fell in with Sam Jones, the golden 
rule mayor, who made him his close friend and confidant, 
and whose mantle, as mayor of Toledo, fell upon him. All 
this has been told by Whitlock in his autobiography, Forty 
Years of It. 

Then came the election of Woodrow Wilson and the ap- 
pointment of Whitlock as minister to Belgium, where he 
went like a boy from school, full of high hopes of peace and 
quiet, and eager.to devote himself unreservedly to literature, 
which was his consuming passion. Again he found himself 
with the woes of the nation resting upon him, where they 
rested for five long years. It is his daily memoranda of 
these years and the years that followed, down to 1921, that 
make up the entire second volume of his journal, an in- 
valuable document from the inside as to what was happening 
at the very heart of the War. Then follows his life in Europe, 
for the most part on the Riviera, with his books and his 
writings, down to his death. 

I doubt if American politics ever struck a higher spiritual 
pitch than in Toledo and Cleveland from 1901 to 1912, with 
Tom L. Johnson battling in the latter city for economic 
justice and “A City on The Hill,’ and Sam Jones and 
Brand Whitlock in Toledo, battling for a democratic equality 
reflective of the teachings of Christ, of Walt Whitman and of 
Tolstoy. Bitter as was the hatred of Tom Johnson in Cleve- 
land, it was even more bitter in Toledo, where the public 
utility interests, the businessmen, the press and the churches 
united in denouncing the teachings of Christ which issued 
from the mayoralty’s office. Criminals, prostitutes, drunks, the 
most unfortunate of the unfortunate were lifted into political 
concern as they have never been lifted in any other com- 
munity. And it was the treating of these unfortunates as 
by-products of a social system rather than as of their own 
weaknesses that most affronted the best people of Toledo. 
And Whitlock, sensitive to his fingertips, bore this burden 
unflinchingly. It aged him but it taught him for his books 
as it taught him for his subsequent experience in Belgium. 

All this is of a different age than our own. It was the begin- 
ning of the battle against special privilege. It was tragic in 
that the gains in these two outstanding cities seemed quickly 
lost as soon as the protagonists were gone. For big business 
swept quickly over their achievements and left little more 
than the affection of the masses, their alert public sensibility 
and public improvements in the form of planning projects, 
parks, playgrounds, and a beautified city as a monument. 

And Whitlock wanted to be away, with his books and his 
writings, his hopes of doing a life job for the underprivileged. 
For that is what he was doing in all of his early writings— 
in his The Thirteenth District, The Turn of the Balance, 
a story of the criminal courts, his Forty Years of It. 

His journal of the German invasion, of the Slave Drives 
in Belgium and Belgian relief, in the form of a daily record 
of what was happening, together with his comments on 
conditions in the post-War period, have value not alone from 
their intimacy with what was going on but from the kind 
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of mind and background which Whitlock brought to his’ 


reporting. : 


During the late years of his life in Europe, he kept up ; 


a voluminous correspondence with a large number of people 
in many different walks of life, touching on many subjects— 


literature, politics, international affairs. He was disillusioned 


as to the political state, as to socialism, as to communism, but 
he still held fast to beliefs of an idealistic sort with relation 
to democracy, as to an approach to extreme individualism and 
to the teachings of Henry George, but with little hope that 
his fundamental philosophy would ever be accepted. It was 
in these later years, with friends of his own choosing, with 
his home where he chose to make it, and with his pen and 
his books that he lived himself most completely as an aristo- 
crat in mind and spirit, which Whitlock essentially was. 

These two volumes, issuing out of the intimate, personal 
experience of a philosopher-statesman, are volumes which 
no library can afford to be without. Insofar as our own coun- 
try is concerned they portray the politics of the city and state 
from within rather than from the legalistic textbook inter- 
pretations of it. Added to this is a concept of human dem- 
ocracy which goes deeper than that of any formalistic under- 
standing of it. The record is that of the end of an epoch in 
American life; an epoch of protest against things that were 
passing and as to which Whitlock and the men with whom 
he was associated sought vainly to conserve. 

It is fortunate that this record should have been entrusted 
to Allan Nevins as editor for its preservation for the future 
historians of American life. 


Washington, D. C. Freperic C. Howe 


A Quaker With a Real Concern 


ELIZABETH FRY: Quaker HEROINE, by Janet Whitney. Little, Brown. 

333 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Nor As A SOCIAL REFORMER NOR AS A HEROINE, BUT AS A SIMPLE 
great-hearted woman who never denied a duty of body or 
spirit does Mrs. Whitney present her subject. As free from the 
entanglements of Freudian reasoning as was Betsy Fry her- 
self, hers is a tender, essentially feminine examination of the 
forces that shaped the life of the woman who “just as the 
philanthropic nineteenth century was coming into its own 

. . split the rotten timbers of prison administration wide 
open. 

Betsy Gurney was one of eleven motherless children 
brought up. by a prosperous, wise father to love the Lord 
but not to fear Him. The Gurneys were “gay” Quakers, fond 
of “cultivated” amusements, such as music and dancing. 
Betsy was eighteen and of a serious turn of mind when, 
under the influence of William Savery, an American Quaker 
“traveling in the ministry,” she first “felt religion” and began 
to discipline herself. “I must use extreme exertion to act 
really right, to avoid idleness and dissipation.” Inevitably, 
step by step she “went plain.” 

At twenty Betsy married the excellent but somewhat 
unimaginative Joseph Fry. She cried “hartily” at the wed- 
ding but Joe was from that moment “my dear, dear hus- 
band.” Had Joe been of another cut of English Quaker cloth 
Betsy’s story henceforth would have been a very different one. 
In London, where the young couple went to live, her bud- 
ding personality was almost swallowed up in the duties of 
motherhood and of the placid demands of an incredible 
swarm of relatives and visiting Quakers. But some way, some- 
how, she found time to nurse all the sick in the huge fam- 
ily connection, to visit the poor and to read to the children in 
the workhouse. The good Joe admired and respected her and 
“countenanced” her expanding charitable concerns. 

Elizabeth Fry was thirty-three years old and the mother 
of eight children when in the hard winter of 1813 she first 
visited Newgate Prison to carry clothing to the children in- 
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carcerated there with their mothers. “So simply, directly and 
humanly was Elizabeth Fry called to that which others have 
chosen to regard as her life work.” 

But four years were to pass, crowded with the birth of two 
more children, the death of one and the loss of fortune 
before that “life work” moved forward. Elizabeth went to 
Newgate again—she had never forgotten what she saw 
on her first visit—“not because she had decided to take up 
prison reform but because she had thought of something 
she could do.” 

From that second visit in January 1817 stemmed the whole 
series of events that made prison history, that demonstrated 
a theory of humane prison management with which practice 
has never yet caught up. 

Mrs. Whitney easily passes over the events that rapidly 
made Elizabeth Fry a public figure. She does not underesti- 
mate the value of all that the modest Quaker lady set going, 
but she is less concerned with the reformer than with the 
woman, less impressed by the reforms than by the manner 
in which Elizabeth preserved a balance between public and 
private life that “kept her incurably and triumphantly the 
amateur.” Probably she is right in this emphasis. There have 
been other women reformers, but few if any who have at the 
same time maintained such solid, substantial and demanding 
family relationships, to say nothing of retaining the “counte- 
nance” of a nineteenth century husband. One wishes one 
knew more of “my dear, dear husband.” What did Joe think 
of it all back of the “countenance” he never failed to lend 
to the wife who must have had her bewildering aspects? 
Mrs. Whitney quotes copiously from various Gurney and Fry 
diaries, but not a word from Joe’s. 

Out of Mrs. Whitney’s lovingly written pages Elizabeth 
Fry emerges as a modest human creature, unaware of her 
own greatness, with no deep social theories and no compel- 
ling drive. She did simply and directly what came to her 
hand. She was sensitive to the criticisms that fell on her, 
especially when they came from the Quaker elders, but re- 
mained humble and serene in her sense of rightness with 
God. Her idea of “something she could do” for women 
prisoners marked the beginning of a new principle of which 
modern penology is little more than the elaboration. 

GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


Georgia Made a Martyr 


LET ME LIVE, by Angelo Herndon. Random House. 409 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

ANGELO HeErnpon, Necro CoMMUNIST, HAS BECOME IN THE 
last few years more than a figure made conspicuous by his 
conviction in Georgia for “inciting to insurrection,” with the 
longest sentence for “free speech” in peacetime ever imposed 
—eighteen to twenty years on a chain gang. He is a symbol 
of a new type of Negro, whose communism is the natural ex- 
pression both of racial and working class revolt against in- 
justicé. Herndon’s real offense is characteristic of them— 
organizing white and colored workers together without dis- 
crimination, 

But it was for a more technical offense—having Com- 
munist literature privately in his room, seized by the police 
after his arrest—that he was convicted of “incitement to in- 
surrection.” He has appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where his case has been argued and is about 
to be decided. 

These facts make timely Herndon’s autobiography, Let Me 
Live, a volume of four hundred pages, telling simply and 
without self-consciousness the dramatic story of the rise of 
a poverty stricken boy in Cincinnati to a position where to- 
day at twenty-four he commands wide attention and respect. 
Not even Herndon’s book conveys the selflessness and mod- 
esty of one of the most engaging young radicals it has been 
my privilege to meet. I presume it is my own feeling of the 
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kind of human being he is, rather than his politics, which 
makes most appealing the story of his evolution in childhood 
and early youth up to his conversion to communism. The 
last more than half of his book describes intimately and with 
fine sensitiveness his activities since he joined the party and 
became through his trial a symbol. The documents in the 
case are included in an appendix. 

Herndon’s story is singularly free from conventional radi- 
calism. The same simplicity which marks his manner marks 
his words. He is consumed with a passion for service, regard- 
ing himself as an instrument of a great cause. After he got 
out of prison, ill, and was counseled to take a rest, he 
answered in words which sum up his whole outlook: “A 
man who loves his fellow-man mustn’t mark time; he can’t 
afford to rest. There’s too much work to be done; too little 
time to do it; too few to do it.” 

Herndon’s story is a document unique in race relations 
and in working class upsurge. 


American Civil Liberties Union Rocer N. BaLpwin 


Memoirs of a Human Soul 


WHY I THINK SO—Tue AutosiocGRaPpHy oF aN HyPoruEsis, by Ethel 
S. Dummer. Clarke-McElroy Publishing Company. 274 pp. Price $1.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Wuy I Turk So Is A BOOK BY THE WOMAN WHO CONCEIVED 

the idea of the first psychological clinic for juvenile court 

children. In 1898 came the first juvenile court to Chicago. 

As other ladies of wealth and position, Mrs. Dummer visited 

the new-device to save children. The impact of her experience 

gave her pain, then joy, like the Hound of Heaven. “What 
this child needs is not a judge, but a doctor, a doctor of the 
soul.” So Dr. William Healy was discovered by her. From 

1900 until the Illinois State Department of Criminology estab- 

lished the Juvenile Bureau Mrs. Dummer financed the clinic. 

It is impossible, in this space, to list the contributions of 
this author to that revolution in public opinion which has 
changed our treatment of the child delinquent, the unmar- 
ried mother, the prostitute, the feebleminded, the truant and 
backward and insane. In each of these fields she felt the 
emotion of an awakened social conscience, struggled till she 
had a workable concept, presented her ideas to “experts and 
authorities,” stepped into the background, sustained the en- 
terprise, insisted that all credit go to the person, or agency 
“in charge.” 

The hypothesis, thus wrought into a personal life which is 
like a religion and into innumerable acts of social invention, 
is that mental and spiritual integrity is achieved when the 
individual is freed from self-consciousness, and when inner 
spontaneous interest flows outward to activity for the benefit 
of mankind. In childhood, the author was quickened by the 
concept of unity between the abstract and the particular, 
between the personal and the impersonal. Family life, poetry, 
nature, mathematics, religion, suffering, joy, became trans- 
lated into spiritual meaning. In maturity, she achieved an 
integrated dynamic philosophy of life. The result is told in 
Why I Think So. 

It is a book for philosophers. Its keynote is the use of the 
vast constructive power lying below the level of immediate 
awareness. The author has tried to push the scientists, who 
are afraid of meanings, into a position where they will answer 
the question: What has this to do with the human soul? 
She has challenged biologists, physicists, psychologists and 
anthropologists. 

The book is full of wisdom. “Behavior should be from 
the contagion of example.” “Offering morals and mathema- 
tics to children on a verbal level sets up a cleavage.” “Activity 
rather than acquisition brings satisfaction.” “The ancient 
levels of the primitive group thought found in little children 
is basic for the development of a fine social conscience. 

Those who read with insight will have the experience of 
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the Chicago children after Mrs. Dummer had brought “ex- 
perts” to train them in creative education. A visitor dropped 
in to the school room and said, “The children have all come 
alive.” 


Framingham, Mass. MirtaM VAN Waters 


The Man Who Made Radio 


MARCONI—TueE Man anv His Wiretess—by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. Mac- 
millan. 360 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

IN RARE INSTANCES THE CAREER OF ONE MAN BECOMES: SO 

closely identified with the record of an industry that to men- 

tion one is to immediately recall the other. 

Such a man is Senatore Guglielmo Marconi and such an 
industry is radio. To the genius of this one man the world 
owes most that it has today of wireless communications, 
radio broadcasting and other branches of electronics. While 
the radio art has developed immeasurably since his early ex- 
periences gave it birth, nevertheless Marconi’s work in the 
beginning established radio so firmly among the practical 
arts and gave its development such impetus that he always 
will be mentioned in the same breath with his great ac- 
complishment. 

In a very human and readable work, Marconi—The Man 
and His Wireless, Orrin Dunlap, radio editor of the New York 
Times, has recognized this fact and has graphically explained 
the reason for it. 

The author has presented a clear cut and sympathetic 
picture of the scientist in his youth, at the time of his experi- 
ments which led to wireless, and as he is today—not as a 
machine-like superman but as an understandable fellow 
human being, intent on the one great dream of his life, 
striving with understanding and tact to make the world con- 
scious of the great force whose possibilities he himself could 
see so clearly. In addition to this sympathetic analysis of the 
character of the man, Mr. Dunlap has told an exciting story 
of Marconi’s work while he struggled for the world’s recog- 
nition of its importance, followed by a comprehensive study 
of the enormous development of radio in the past thirty-five 
years. He enables the reader to see clearly what one man’s 
vision has accomplished, and what are the possibilities of 
this challenging art. 

Perhaps the greatest credit should go to Mr. Dunlap for 
his skill in portraying the past and present of a vast and 
rapidly expanding industry in bold, clear strokes. Without 
wasting time on-non-fundamentals, and with a firm grip on 
the main thread which leads from Marconi in the early days 
to the spearhead of radio progress today, he has stuck to the 
essentials and has produced a history of radio interwoven 
with that of radio’s greatest figure, which will be of value 
to the student as well as of interest to the lay reader. 

I thoroughly enjoyed Marconi—The Man and His Wireless 
because of the breadth and penetration of the author’s view 
of the great radio art and industry of today. 


Radio Corporation of America Davin SARNOFF 


History Likes a Winner 


AARON BURR—THE Proup PretenpverR, by Holmes Alexander. Harper. 
390 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


SAM ADAMS—PioneeEr 1n PropacanpA, by John C, Miller. Little, Brown. 
437 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
MobDERN: IN APPROACH, YET VERY DIFFERENT IN TONE AND IN 
sense of social values, Mr. Alexander’s biography of Burr 
and Mr. Miller’s biography of Sam Adams show what two 
easily misunderstood figures of the history books were really 
like. Mr. Alexander is a dashing writer, and Aaron Burr, 
profligate, debonair, voluptuous, egoistic adventurer, is just 
his meat. There is not much that is new in his excellent book. 
I should have liked to see him come to grips with the po- 
litical background more fully in the chapters dealing with 


Burr as vice-president, staging the impeachment of Supreme 
Court Justice Chase to be as theatrical as the Warren Hast- 
ings trial; with Burr’s escape from conviction for treason 
traced more thoroughly to Chief Justice Marshall’s charge to 
the jury, and Marshall’s previous acquittal of two of Burr’s 
agents; with Burr’s selfish anti-intellectual conflict with 
thinkers on both sides of leading questions of his day. But 
I cannot complain. Mr. Alexander has told a rattling good 
story, full of the racy personal quality of Aaron Burr—a 
thoroughly engaging, thoroughly bad Tammany politician, 
if one wants to be as glib as Mr. Alexander. 

Sam Adams seems less remote today than Burr, in Mr. 
Miller’s thoughtful, well documented, colorful and dramatic 
volume. Sam Adams was a rabble rouser of the first water, 
almost the inventor of American political propaganda which 
appealed to the ignorant man in the street. More constructive 
than, let us say, the late Huey Long, he nevertheless helped 
promote such illegal gestures as the Boston Tea Party; he 
believed in stuffing ballot boxes for democracy, but not on 
the other side; drank, borrowed, bluffed, bullied, knew what 
smoke-filled hotel bedrooms were like. After the Articles of 
Confederation, he orated his way to the governorship of 
Massachusetts. Like most successful radicals, he understood 
the philosophy of what he was doing, but eschewed logic 
in public, and used prejudice and emotion to sway men. He 
stuck to Jeffersonianism, and anti-British, pro-French-ism, 
during the development of federalism in Massachusetts. To 
him, even in his palsied old age—he lived into the nineteenth 
century only a few years—the French Revolution was more 
real than the Russian Revolution has been to most Americans. 

There is no large moral lesson in these two books. Both 
Burr and Sam Adams were frequently scoundrelly oppor- 
tunists. Both promoted themselves by promoting ideas— 
but Burr chose to deal from the top and Adams from the 
bottom of humanity’s stack of cards. If there is a small moral 
in their stories it is that History, like Broadway, loves a 
winner! Vicror WEYBRIGHT 


‘ 


Love and the Law 


ACROSS SPOON RIVER, an AuTopioGRaPpHy, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 426 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
IN nis LIFE oF VacHEL Linpsay, Epcar Lee MAsTERs IN- 
sisted now and then that Lindsay was.a victim of American 
materialism. But for the most part, with deeper wisdom, and 
doubtless with desperation, he was content to leave as exact 
a picture of his brother poet as possible. It is not granted us 
to understand our own lives and times; but if we can pass 
on the facts, we help posterity arrive at truth. These remarks 
apply also to Mr. Masters’ autobiography, Across Spoon 
River. The two books are among the first definite examples of 
a new honesty in American writing. To my taste their style 
is too careless and journalistic, but I cannot be blind to their 

great merits. 

Mr. Masters appears to have practiced law like a poet, and 
love like a lawyer. He used his legal ability to help the 
widow and orphan, with a hatred of unscrupulous men that 
warms one to the core. But in the world of love (as he now 
views it in retrospect) he becomes the lawyer, or rather the 
judge. He sits on his bench weighing the evidence for and 
against, in the great case of Edgar Lee Masters vs. his be- 
loveds and the world in general. Including his parents and 
relatives. In the malodorous Chicago courts of the time his 
knowledge of Blackstone and the Illinois statutes were a stout 
weapon for his stout human sympathies. If in the world of 
love he acted uncertainly and without power, it may be that 
he had not studied sufficiently his Heloise (meaning her 
letters to Abelard) or any other good Blackstone of the emo- 
tions. I mean, culture and religion as he had experienced 
them did not come to Masters’ help. In relations where above 
all a man needs a definite view, he was left in the lurch. 
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Much of his book is a grim recital of one attempt at relation- 
ship after another. I found it moving. 

Masters often speaks of woman as the arbitress of man’s 
fate, and in other such roles. But he does not speak of her 
as a human being whose happiness is apt to depend upon a 
man’s singleness of purpose and stability in his work, and 
upon her own ability to weave over and under man’s dread- 
ful break between idealism and passion. 

The changes one desires in the social view of sex can hardly 
come quickly and may refuse to come at all except as a 
result of the lives of persons anxious to pass muster with 
themselves. We cannot have another “system” till the present 
one is done for, and it will not be done for until individuals 
like Masters have convinced us of how ignorant and _ be- 
wildered it leaves us, and how it collides with the private 
conscience. Such writers accumulate the mass of evidence 
needed for another system. Masters is unwilling to have any- 
one resign himself too quickly to the feeling of guilt from the 
clash of his tendencies with education, surroundings, religion. 
The change he demands is in institutions and society itself. 
Certainly it is most intolerable today that the problems of 
sex should be separated from those of love, that love should 
not be clearly recognized as a form of culture and of religion 
to which each must make his own adjustment and vow his 


personal devotion. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. Hanret Lone 


Negroes in the Arts 


NEGRO GENIUS, by Benjamin Brawley. Dodd, Mead. 366 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
A READABLE, WELL-DOCUMENTED SURVEY ACCOUNT OF THE 
achievements of the Negro in the fields of literature, drama, 
music and the fine arts from the pioneers of colonial days to 
the significant figures of the recent “Negro Renaissance.” A 
little ambiguously for a volume entitled Negro Genius, the 
analysis veers at times to the discussion of the Negro theme 
by white American artists, which probably reveals the basic 
fallacy in any attempt at a separate appraisal of Negro 
achievement in such an essentially bi-racial field of artistic 
interest and collaboration. Avatn Locke 


Other Recent Biographies 

THE WOODROW WILSONS, by Eleanor Wilson McAdoo. Macmillan. 
Price $3.50. 

MARLBOROUGH, by Winston Churchill. Scribner. Price $4.50. 


ACROSS THE YEARS, by Charles Stedman MacFarland. Macmillan. 
Price $2.75. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, by Edward Shanks. Macmillan. Price $2. 


Oe A PURITAN, by William Allen White, Macmillan. 
rice 


THE HOUSE OF DUPONT, by Lewis Corey. Covici. Price $3.75. 

A MAVERICK AMERICAN, by Maury Maverick. Covici. Price $3. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, by Malcolm Muggeridge. Putnam. Price $2.75. 

MY FATHER’S HOUSE, by Pierrepont Burt Noyes. Farrar. Price $3.50. 
LEON BLUM, by Richard L. Stokes. Coward. Price $3. 

DEAR THEO, by Irving Stone. Houghton. Price $3.75. 

DAMIEN THE LEPER, by John Farrow. Sheed & Ward. Price $2.50. 
KING EDWARD VIII, by Hector Bolitho. Lippincott. Price $3. 
PUSHKIN, by Ernest J. Simmons. Harvard. Price $4. 

AARON BURR, by Nathan Schachner. Stokes. Price $3.50. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, by Sir Ronald Storrs. Putnam. Price $3.50. 

A LONG WAY FROM HOME, by Claude McKay. Lee Furman. Price $3. 
MIDNIGHT ON THE DESERT, by J. B. Priestley. Harper. Price $3. 


RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE: A Potiricar Fantastic 
by Gerald W. Johnson 


vere DAVIS: His Rise anp FALL 


Minton Balch 
y Allen Tate 
SIMON GIRTY: Tue Wuite Savace bth pest Ae 
by Thomas Boyd ollar Editions 
RUFUS CHOATE: Tue Wizarp o¥ THE Law J 
by Claude M. Fuess 


MOSCOW 


in the 


MAKING 


By 
SIR E. D. SIMON, LADY SIMON 
W. A. ROBSON and J. JEWKES 


A vast model city is being built, its population 


is being educated, its industries and finance are 
being organized in a manner that obtains no- 
where else in the world. This book shows how 
this gigantic plan is being carried out, what 
obstacles lie in the way, what progress is being 
made, what ideals give force to the whole 
undertaking. 


Frontispiece and maps, $2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto 


"These discriminations between real and false 
Fascism are tremendously important to every 
believer in Democracy, who ought to know what 
he has to fight" writes Elmer Davis of 


The Faseist: His State and His Mind 
by E. B. Ashton 


Here you will find a clear, brilliant presentation of the 
most serious menace to world peace today! An objec- 
tive study of a controversial subject, it shows the political 
theory of Fascism; the ideas and emotions that make 
it up; the past that produced it; the way it works (as 
seen in Germany and Italy); its outlook for the future— 


in America as well as in Europe. 


"It is the first book on Fascism in English that | have 
read by anyone who really seems to understand what it 


is'' says Dorothy Thompson. 


"One of the best books*on Fascism | have read, and in 


some ways the very best," says James Truslow Adams. 


WILLIAM MORROW & CO., INC. 

886 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me of THE FASCIST: 
HIS STATE AND HIS MIND, by E. B. Ashton, at $2.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

Send C.0.D. (1 Check enclosed [) 
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A practical guide for the layman on 
the newest methods of treating 
man’s mental ills. 


THE MIND 
OF MAN 


By WALTER BROMBERG, M.D. 


OCIAL workers, physicians and every- 

one faced with the problem of dealing 
with abnormal mentalities will want this 
absorbing new book by the Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry at New York University 
and senior psychiatrist at Bellevue hospital. 
In it, the author first describes the story of 
man’s fight against mental disease from the 
earliest times. He then offers a careful 
survey of modern treatment of mental de- 
rangement and neuroses, and of the 
techniques in psychology and _psycho- 
therapy of such men as Jung, Freud and 
Adler. $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 EAST 33rd STREET NEW YORK 


Essays in the Theory of 


Unemployment 
by JOAN ROBINSON 


A penetrating consideration of a timely and 
basic problem underlying all social work; by 
the author of “Economics of Imperfect Com- 
petition.” $3.50 


Economic History of 


The United States 
by HAROLD U. FAULKNER 


A completely revised edition of a standard book 
in its field. Two added chapters bring its scope 
up to date, including discussion of the in- 
fluences, aims and accomplishments of the New 
Deal. $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
aa 


HUMAN INVENTIONS 


Law 


New York City HAS A POOR MAN’S COURT WHICH, IN 
two years of existence, has proved such a success that 
many communities are watching it with interest. Known 
as the Small Claims Court, and prohibiting corporations, 
partnerships or assignees from pressing claims through 
its channels, it was created two years ago to serve people 
with claims from one cent to fifty dollars only. Wage 
earners may present claims in person at a cost of 21 cents. 
In cases not involving wages the usual fee is $1.25. Last 
year the court heard 24,956 claims. Three quarters of 
the plaintiffs and defendants had no lawyers. 


Schools 


CULTIVATION OF THAT FIRESIDE MANNER IS TAKING THE 
place of oratory in the public speaking classes of some of 
the country’s universities. At New York University, for 
instance, the United States Office of Education and the 
principal broadcasting companies are cooperating in a 
course for the next generation of teachers on how to talk 
through the microphone to their pupils far away... . 
In Seattle the public schools, finding that many of their 
graduates take jobs in retail stores, are training pupils 
specifically for retail careers. Through the cooperation of 
local merchants, each retail student goes on a store pay- 
roll at full pay for a brief practice period during the year. 
The commercial coordinator of the city school system 
reports that last year when a group of jobless highschool 
graduates took a retailing course at the vocational school, 
the class was constantly reduced; a little special training 
often resulted in jobs for the young people. 


Cooperation 


THE SINE QUA NON OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IS A 
common denominator. In Sweden it’s the Swedes. In the 
United States, where there are so many different kinds of 
people, with so many different kinds of things to buy and 
sell, co-ops thrive best where people are most alike—in 
the rural sections; among kindred spirits in the cities. 
Whether orange growers who need customers or dairy 
farmers who need cottonseed meal, this homogeneity 
often is racial—the Scandinavians in Minnesota, for ex- 
ample. It’s Indians, too. The Chippewas are turning out 
standard one pound packages of wild rice, marketed by 
an Indian co-op, with Chippewa managers, buyers and 
producers. In Kansas the Choctaws, to the dismay of 
the reader of thrillers who doesn’t realize what Indians 
have been up against through the hard times, have a 
cooperative harvesting association, a happy reversion to 
tribal ownership in the form of manure spreaders, corn 
binders, feed grinders and a hay press. Not to be outdone, 
the Wa-Pai-Shone craftsmen, near Carson, Nev., have 
put their arts and crafts on a cooperative selling basis. 
There, an Indian craftsman pays dues of only 25 cents, 
but inactive white members are welcomed at a three 


dollar fee. 


Books 


IN THE BACK couNTRY OF Grayson County, VA., BOOKS 
travel by footback to the remote mountain dwellers on 
what is sometimes called the roof of the Old Dominion. 
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The roving book troubadours are school boys and school 
girls, set to work by the National Youth Administration 
at the unique chore of taking books to the hills. The idea 
has caught on. Some of the mountaineers never had a 
book in their cabins before. They asked for Huck Finn, 
romances, even Shakespeare. One bashful hill-billy asked 
for a book on psychology to help him in his courting; a 
Negro cook insisted upon Chic Sales’ The Specialist. One 
formerly desperate character reports that books keep him 
from going out and getting drunk when he’s bored. The 
footback librarians have added a wrinkle of their own. 
They “set awhile” and read to illiterates. To such an 
audience any reading is marvelous. A  thirty-year-old 
magazine is fresh as yesterday. 


SERVANTS OF THE PEOPLE 


At the Bureau of Standards 
by HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


LEATHER-LUNGED BARKERS NEVER TAKE SIGHTSEERS IN THE 
nation’s capital past the Bureau of Standards, just four 
miles from the Washington monument. Yet these scientific 
laboratories with an annual $2 million appropriation 
have an infinitely larger influence on American life than 
the Lincoln Memorial, National Cathedral, Arlington 
House or other scenic showspots that figure in every tour 
of the city. Carefully guarded in a Bureau of Standards’ 
vault are two pieces of platinum-iridium alloy, the founda- 
tion for most of our business transactions. They are the 
country’s standard meter and standard kilogram and the 
bureau’s scientists help to maintain exact measures for in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Besides providing for weight and length, the 1901 Act 
of Congress which established the Bureau of Standards 
charged it with “the determination of physical constants 
and the properties of materials when such data are of great 
importance to scientific or manufacturing interests and are 
not to be obtained of sufficient accuracy elsewhere.” 

Little did congressmen of the robust Theodore Roose- 
velt period realize that research in this field a generation 
later would help revolutionize the traditional concepts of 
matter. Yet that is just what happened because a young 
Bureau of Standards research worker was able to obtain 
the first samples of heavy hydrogen and thus to open up an 
entire new field of chemistry, physics and biology, which 
is of far reaching social consequence, especially in the field 
of health. 

The discovery of heavy hydrogen was as disconcerting 
to the traditional concepts of chemistry as would be the 
announcement that we are all dual personalities with con- 
flicting characteristics. For centuries scientists accepted 
hydrogen as one of the definite things in a changing world 
and agreed it was the fundamental unit from which the 
elements of all other matter were built. While not as plen- 
tiful as oxygen which animals need to live, it was found in 
more compounds than any other chemical. 

Yet the work of Drs. Harold C. Urey and G. M. Murphy 
of Columbia University and Dr. F. G. Brickwedde of the . 
Bureau of Standards proved that there were two kinds of 

(Continued on page 298) 


What has happened 
in America’s 
Middletown 


in the ten eventful years since 
the Lynds made its name fa- 
mous? And what lies ahead? 
That first famous book, it now 
appears, set the stage for the 
action, the conflicts, the new 
developments revealed here. 


BY ROBERT 8S. AND 
HELEN MERRELL LYND 


MIDDLETOWN 
IN 


TRANSITION 
A Study in Cultural Conflicts 


This new study of Middletown is as 
full, detailed, and scientific as the 
first. Here are remarkable new 
findings about what ten chaotic years 
of boom and depression have done 
to change Middletown. Here is the 
American way of life—business, 
social, educational, political — set 
forth in a fascinating narrative. A 
book as absorbing as it is important, 
because its absorbing topic is our- 


selves! 604 pages, $5.00 
6 

For a detailed circular on 

“Middletown in Transition” 

eonsult your bookseller or 

write to the publishers. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madison Ave., New York 
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Practical advice on the choice of a 
vocation 


STUDENTS AND 
OCCUPATIONS 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


Director, University Testing Bureau, 
University of Minnesota 


This new book is an invaluable source of 
information for social workers and counsellors 
who are continually called upon to give voca- 
tional advice. It explores all the major occupa- 
tional fields and their various subdivisions in 
detail, and discusses frankly their aptitude and 
training requirements. Thorough, practical and 
realistic, it is exhaustive in scope and extremely 
helpful in its recommendations. 


Order your copy now - Ready in June 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue New York 


aS 
LOG of the TVA 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Director of the TVA 


An attractive paper-bound book, containing all instal- 
ments of the running story of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, written by its Director for SURVEY 
GRAPHIC. 


Illustrated with photographs and maps. 
Price 50c postpaid 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19th Street New York 


GOING 
PEACES? 


We recommend for your consideration the an- 


nouncements of travel agencies to be found in this 
issue of Survey Graphic. 

Write them direct telling of your plans and they 
will gladly offer suggestions and information. 


hydrogen: the ordinary kind and a sort of Kate Smith 


twin which weighed twice as much as its more frequently —_ 


found companion. For his work, Dr. Urey won a Nobel || 


prize; his associates became world famous scientists. 


‘THIS DISCOVERY OF DUAL POSSIBILITIES IN HYDROGEN AND THE 


additional findings that subtle differences in physical prop- — 
erties exist opened up a whole new range of compounds, ~ 


each potentially different from its ordinary, known twin. 
Even the staid National Academy of Sciences became 
jubilant over this “scoop” for American science. 

“This opens up the possibility of forming an entire new 
group of hundreds of thousands of organic chemicals, with 
properties differing somewhat from those which are now 
known,” the academy’s science advisory board reported. 
“This is a most interesting problem, whose technique is 
pretty well mapped out, which is of enormous extent, and 
which is practically certain to yield chemical compounds 
with valuable new properties—particularly in the field of 
drugs, medicines and dyes.” 

Dr. Brickwedde still looks younger than his thirty-four 
years and has the modesty of a recent college graduate 


instead of a scientist with an international reputation. He — 


is tall and has slightly wavy brown hair. Practically his 
entire interest centers in science; his only relaxation is 
walking, preferably through the woods. 

In 1925, Dr. Brickwedde was graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University, a young Ph. D. research student in 
quest of a job. He joined the corps of workers at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards who, month after month, 
tackle complex problems to give Americans a better and 
fuller life. His first assignment was working out color 
tests. Because of the advancement it offered, he shifted a 
year later to low temperature research, a field in which 
he now has an international reputation. 

A principal duty of the low temperature laboratory is to 
maintain the standards for the measurement of low tem- 
peratures which are becoming increasingly important to 
industry. Temperatures as low as 310 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit are regularly used in some of our basic indus- 
tries. At present, the laboratory is engaged in extending 
this nation’s standards of temperature measurements to 
—440 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In 1931, Dr. Urey, then a 38-year-old Columbia Univer- 
sity professor who was interested in the theory as well as 
the practical side of research, wrote an article for the Jour- 
nal of the American Chemical Society in which he postu- 
lated the possibility of a hydrogen molecule which had 
a weight double that of the ordinary gas. Anxious to prove, 
if possible, that his theory was correct, it was natural for 
him to write to Dr. Brickwedde asking for the help of the 
Bureau of Standards’ low temperature laboratory. 

The trio of scientists decided that if there really was a 
heavy hydrogen it probably would be the last bit to boil 
off when the gas had been liquefied and then allowed to 
vaporize. The low temperature equipment of the bureau 
was dismantled at the time and it was October before the 
tests could be run. Dr. Brickwedde performed a distilla- 
tion of hydrogen at the necessary low temperature. 

It was a laborious process because of the difficulty in con- 
trolling such low temperatures when a jump of several 
degrees, like a magician’s trick, will send the entire liquid 
vanishing into gas. Eventually the temperature was regu- 
lated and the gas slowly escaped leaving a tiny residue 
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which should, if the theory was correct, contain the higher 
concentration of heavy hydrogen. 

The precious liquid was sealed in a glass flask and sent 
to the Columbia laboratories. Dr. Urey and Dr. Murphy 
tested the mixture for heavy hydrogen. They knew that if 
‘it actually was present it would cast fine, shadowy lines in 
the spectrum of the light produced when an electrical 
discharge was passed. through a glass tube filled with the 
gas they had received from Washington. Try as they 
might, the Columbia experimentors could not locate the 
cell-tale lines. The tests had failed. 

Was it possible that the theory was wrong? Or had the 
method for distilling been at fault? 

The trio worked for several weeks on new ways to 
check their research and hit upon the idea of performing 
the distillation at still lower temperatures. This, they knew, 
would tend to spread the differences in the volatility of 
ordinary hydrogen and heavy hydrogen. The temperature 
was lowered by reducing the pressure in the distillation 
apparatus but the difficulty was to control the pressure 
without at the same time allowing air to leak into the 
flask. Dr. Brickwedde solved the problem by a compli- 
cated equipment and another flask which was believed to 
contain heavy hydrogen was sent to New York for study. 

Would it contain heavy hydrogen or was this experiment 
doomed to fail, too? 

The Columbia pair found the faint “flags” on a photo- 
graphic plate. The flask contained heavy hydrogen. 
Jubilantly they advised their colleague in Washington. To 
prove their results, two other flasks were distilled under 
low pressures and they too showed the faint lines of heavy 
hydrogen. The experiment had been double checked. 


At THE 193] CurisTMAS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CHEM- 
ical Society in New Orleans, a paper was presented an- 
nouncing the discovery of heavy hydrogen. The phrase of 
“Urey, Brickwedde and Murphy” soon became known to 
scientists throughout the world. A new scientific tool had 
been found, but it was not until compounds of heavy hy- 
drogen had been subjected to biological, physical and 
chemical tests that the full implications of the discovery 
were learned. By right of discovery, the trio christened 
their new substance of heavy hydrogen as deuterium. 

Dr. Brickwedde, who speaks in a subdued, unemotional 
tone, explains that the trio thought little of the social 
implications of their work as they labored over flasks six 
years ago. They knew their success would be a step for- 
ward in understanding materials. The social aspects were 
developed later. 

Dr. Brickwedde and his associates at the Bureau of 
Standards now are trying to find out why the weight dif- 
ferences which distinguish hydrogen from deuterium 
should make such an unexpectedly large variety in proper- 
ties. They are comparing the properties of hydrogen com- 
pounds with their corresponding deuterium twins and 
then seeking a theory that will explain the observed differ- 
ences. 

If they succeed, science will gain a better understanding 
of one of the reasons why different substances have dif- 
fering boiling and freezing points. The implication of this 
work, like most investigations with heavy hydrogen, ex- 
tend to all matter. In this way, the laboratory worker con- 
tributes to the general store of knowledge from which 
others may draw to advance our health, our standard of 
living and our general well being. 


Old Ag ahs 


cA 
ocial Jecuriv Aas 


By THOMAS L. NORTON 


Here, for the first tims, is an adequate discussion of the old-age pro- 
visions of the SOCIAL SECURITY ACT These sections of the act involve 
difficult economic and political problems which must be faced if we are 
to deal with old age successfully, 


Dr. Norton examines not only the situation confronting the government, 
but also the position of society as a whole, of the employer, and of the 
person benefited by the law 


observations 


Dr Norton is a recognized authority on this subject. His 
indicate the direction which revisions of the law must take 


Those Who NEED This Book- 


Economists Lawyers 


Legislators Business Executives 
Social Workers Wage Earners 
Insurance Men Accountants 
Editors Educators 
EON REE INIOUR BOOK SIORE = SALE AT YOUR BOOK STORE 
FOSTER & “FOSTER & STEWART 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


77 Swan Street, Buffalo, N Y 


HANDBOOK ON SOCIAL WORK | 
ENGINEERING | 

By June Purcell Guild and Arthur Alden Guild | 
| 


This book about the study of social problems and | 
money-raising, written by two experienced social 


workers, can be understood by laymen and they are 
able to apply the principles outlined to their own | 
local problems. Agency board members join | 
professional social workers in proclaiming Social 
Work Engineering as something new in the field 

of social organization and financial support, prac- 

tical, readable, authoritative. | 


$1.50 prepaid from THE SURVEY GRAPHIC 


A Treatise and Casebook for Court Workers, Pro- 
bation Officers and Other Child Welfare Workers 


Social Treatment 
In Probation 
and Delinquency 


By PAuLiNnE V. Youne, Ph.D. 


The University of Southern California 


SOCIAL 
IN PROBATION 


McGraw-Hitt PusticaTions In Sociotocy — $4.00 


Considers the problem of juvenile delinquency and probation from a so- 
ciological, psychological, psychiatric, and social case work standpoint. 
Stresses the ‘‘how-to-do-it’ from the point of view of every agency 
discussed. 

Gives a thorough discussion of the utilization of community resources 
such as religion, the school, recreational facilities, etc., in the work of 
unadjusted youth and parents. 

Provides, for the first time, material and examples of social case treatment 
of the family group. 


eee eee 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


1 
I 
1 
Send me Young’s Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency ! 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00, 1 
plus a few cents for postage or return book postpaid. (We pay postage | 
on orders accompanied by remittance.) : 


1 
1 
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i] 
1 
J 
} 
1 
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Gy ELE ATER 


TRAVEL VENTURES 
of Distinction 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. South 
America with Harry Franck, famous author and vagabond traveler; 
Brewer Eddy Survey Tour of Europe; Mediterranean Tour in the 
Wake of History; (Augustan Pilgrimage and Cruise) led by Dr. 
R. V. D. Magoffin, Dr. David Robinson and Dr. Louis E. Lord; 
Oriental Seminar with Egbert M. Hayes; Russia with Professor 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Professor J. Frank Copeland 
and Brewer Eddy; British Isles by private motor with Mrs. 
William M. Barber; Scandinavia and Central Europe with Royal 
Bailey Farnum; Alaska Cruise with Dr. John B. May; Grand 
Tour of Europe with Mrs. Helen Jackson Beale; European Art 
Schools under the direction of Raymond P. Ensign and Elma 
ee ge Paris World’s Fair and Art Congress Tours; also Corona- 
tion Tour. 


Send for thirty-two page booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY TO 


GREECE ALBANIA 


Visiting unusual places in the Aegean Sea, 
Mediterranean. 


Personally conducted by Mr. Elliot Taylor of the Near East 


ITALY 
Adriatic and the 


Foundation. 
SPRING AND SUMMER VACATION TRIPS— 
Florida Bermuda Nova Scotia 
California West Indies Great Lakes 


Descriptive folder on request 


fra Lt 


FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 
Tram P TR 


ied 
Specializing in 


FREIGHTER VOYAGES and CARGO LINER CRUISES 


Booklet (No. 2) of Voyages Up to 50 Days, on 
request, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. C. BO. 9-8850. 


A European Study Tour to Investigate 
HOUSING AND CITY PLANNING 
in England — Norway — Sweden — Holland — Belgium — 
France, 

Leaders — Dr. Carol Aronovici — Professor Dorothy Schaffter. 
7 weeks — Sails on Queen Mary July 28. 
POCONO STUDY TOURS 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 


MEXICO... 30 DAYS* 


Comprehensive Itinerary, Limited Groups 
24 Full Days in Mexico 


SPECIALISTS IN MEXICAN TRAVEL 


Mexican Journeys, Ine. 


Brochure on request. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York Wisconsin 7-2929 
*Individual and limited time tours arranged. 


Seven Countries by Motor—Sixty-two Days from $497.00 
Tours to Scandinavian Countries 
Cruises to North Cape, West Indies, Mediterranean, 
Round the World 
Complete information on request 
Baxter Travel Service, Ine. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


y, ‘| 
TRAVELERS NOTE BOOK J 


Summer Courses Abroad 


SUMMER SESSIONS OFFERED BY EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL INSTI- | 
tutions are becoming increasingly popular with Americans 
and opportunities for combining study with a trip abroad are“ 
available in almost every country. i | 

July and August are the usual months in which these ‘ 


courses are held, the length varying from one week to four — 


months. No credits are given as a rule, nor are entrance or 
final examinations held. 

Taking such a course is less expensive than continued travel, 
and affords intellectual stimulation and an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the language and people of a 
country. A useful booklet, Holiday Courses in Europe, giving 
complete information on summer courses offered in European 


countries, is published by the International Institute of Intel- ~ 
lectual Cooperation, Columbia University Press. (Price 50 — 


cents.) The booklet contains an indexed list of 148 courses, 
organized in eighteen different countries, covering languages 


and literatures, history, geography, anthropology, art and 
archeology, music, theater, physical culture, dance, education | 


and physiology, philosophy and religion, the exact sciences 


and the social sciences, medicine, law, business, librarianship, 


technology, journalism. .. . 


Chinese Language Summer School 


SOcIOLOGISTs, ECONOMISTS, AND OTHERS DESIRING TO ACQUIRE A 
knowledge of the Chinese language, may find an opportunity 
for study at a Chinese Language Summer School to be held in 
July and August at the University of Michigan. Only gradu- 
ate students and professional people whose work will defi- 


nitely be assisted by a knowledge of Chinese will be admitted. ~ 


The course is to be given by Professor Kennedy of Yale Uni- 
versity, assisted by Mr. Chi Pei Sha of the University of Cali- 
fornia. A few scholarships are available. 


Vagabond Cruises 


THE GROWTH IN POPULARITY OF THE FREIGHTER CRUISE IS ONE 
of the highlights in ocean travel. This leisurely method of see- 
ing the world appeals to various types—to globe trotters seek- 
ing new sights, to those seeking health, to those to whom the 
unconventional appeals in preference to de luxe travel, and to 
those whose limited budgets would make it impossible other- 
wise to see unfamiliar lands and sights. 


Federal Tourist Bureau—U.S.A. 


AND NOW, AT LONG LAST, WE ARE TO HAVE A Unitep STATES 
Tourist Information Office, created by Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with Nelson A. Loomis, associate recre- 
ational planner in the National Park Service, as director. 
According to the newly organized federal bureau, twenty- 
eight of the forty-eight states have organized publicity bureaus 
and issue travel literature of their states. 


Special Tours 


MANy INTERESTING TOURS, UNDER SPECIAL LEADERSHIP, WILL 
wend their way to foreign countries during the summer 
months. Space forbids a listing but the Travel Department 
will gladly give any information at its command to interested 
readers. 


(Travel Books will be featured in this department for June) 
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Happy Ending 
by MARION DUNCKEL COTA 


As A WPA FAMILY, EXISTING, ALL TOLD, ON $16 A WEEK, WE 
had come as strangers to the most dilapidated house on the 
street. All that our neighbors knew about us was that we 
were broke. We could take no real part in civic activity, con- 
tribute nothing to local causes. Only the postman came to 
our door. 

When my husband finally got a job again, his new com- 
pany told him to report for work the next day. When they 
saw him without his overcoat, they told him that he must 
wear trousers that matched his coat, as his coat looked funny 
| with the ones he had on. His answer was that the coat would 
look even funnier without them, as they were the only 
trousers he had. 

So he reported for work two hundred miles away, and 
‘left us behind “in hock,” while his first pay checks went 
‘to restore his personal appearance to that of the traditional 
gentleman. When, as a brisk active man, he returned to plan 
our moving, our frank stares embarrassed him, made him 
feel that his new clothes were a costume of some kind. 

Quickly and surely he sketched our new life for us, told 
us what it would be like. There would be sufficient salary 
to cover living expenses. Profits would come at the end of 
the year as a percentage of work done. For himself he would 
at all times have expense money in his pocket for traveling 
and business purposes. He had taken a house at a rental 
higher than planned, as he felt the necessity of abruptly 
jerking our standard of living from out the depths in which 
it had slumped. We listened, open mouthed, to his tales of 
pleasant living, of people who had time and inclination to be 
agreeable. 

His eagerness to return to the new life startled me. What 
if he found it so satisfying that he no longer needed me as 
he had in the bad days. . . . I was ready and anxious to join 
him, but now it was so near the mid-term exams in school, 
that I felt I must be sensible and wait for the children to 
finish their terms before changing their schools. 

But my thoughts had gone on to the new house. I went 
from cellar to attic in the old one, deciding what things to 
take, and what to discard. I wanted to take along as few re- 
minders of our depression days as was practicable. Some of the 
old second hand chairs had disintegrated as completely as 
the one hoss shay. I actually had them on the rubbish heap 
when I recalled that in the beginning of our money troubles 
we had borrowed some on a chattel mortgage. Until the last 
penny of that was paid, those chairs were not mine to dis- 
pose of. So, after arranging with the mortgage people for 
our tration to another town, I carefully laid them away in 
a packing box. 

I was ready long before the time set to go. We had lived 
here for three years, but, our small business affairs wound up, 
there was practically no one to say goodbye to. 

The furniture was to come over night by truck, and our 
twelve-year old son, much to his delight, was to have the 
nocturnal adventure of riding down with it. When the furni- 
ture was loaded, the rest of us set out on foot for the railroad 
station, heads high; conscious that all the street watched from 
behind curtains. We had to wait sixteen minutes for our 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP TRAVEL 


Cruises and Tours West Indies South America 
South Africa Japan Freighter Voyages 


Inclusive Tour to England, Norwegian Fiords, North Cape, 
Finland, Russia, Sweden. 


TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


New York 


501 Fifth Avenue Tel.: MUrray Hill 2-7583 


VISIT THE 


SOVIET UNION 


Byes the varied scenic vistas and historic 


monuments of this largest country in the 
world—while witnessing on every hand the 
evidences of history-making social achievement. 
This year the many peoples of the Soviet Union 
observe the 20th Anniversary of their revolu- 
tion. Fast air, train and boat connections give 
easy access to Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and 
Odessa. . 


include a cruise down the Volga, excursions 


. whence a wide variety of tours may 


through the mighty Caucasus range, a steamer 
trip along the Black Sea Riviera to sunny 
Crimea and colorful Ukraine. Ask Intourist 
about the more than 100 special-interest groups 


under the leadership of outstanding Americans. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Select from the many itineraries avail- 
able at inclusive rates of $15 per day 
first class, $8 tourist, $5 third. . 
viding all transportation on tour in the 
U.S. S. R., fine hotels, meals, sightsee- 
ing and guide-interpreter service. For 
map of the Soviet Union and Booklet 
SG-5, write to 


INTOURIST, 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


. pro- 


INC. 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 
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SPEAKERS OF NOTE 
Clubs, 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
JULIEN BRYAN 

MARY AGNES HAMILTON 
KAREN MICHAELIS 

MORRIS L. ERNST 

JOHN T. FLYNN 

KLAUS MANN 

LUDWIG LEWISOHN 

HEINZ LIEPMANN 

DR. LEWIS BROWNE 
BARONESS UNGERN-STERNBERG 
TONY SENDER 

DR. RUTH GRUBER 

BRUCE BLIVEN 

DR. HENRY J. FRY 

OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
DR. HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
DR. LYMAN BRYSON 

DAVID L. COHN 

DR. HOUSTON PETERSON 
DR. S. L. JOSHI 

NATHANIEL PEFFER 

DR. KARL POLANY] 


Universities, etc. 


For Forums, 


Send for complete list of 68 outstanding speakers. 
Open dates, terms, individual circulars on request. 


Exclusive Management 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, 
500 Fifth Avenue 


INC. 
New York 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 
In Gramercy Park 
<—_ 
The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels . .. 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 


atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 


SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 
Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 


A few minutes’ walk to majority of the Welfare Coun- 
cils, social agencies. . . . Convenient to all important 
Write for Booklet S. 


20TH STREET at IRVING PLACE 
UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


sections of the city. 


URAL ERE 


train at the station, the longest sixteen minutes. of my life, 
the old life ended, the new throbbing to begin. 


aN, Dit RPA 
Sa T= 


ABROAD IN THE WORLD ONCE MORE, AFTER OUR LONG RETIRE 
ment, we felt timid. The day coach of the heavy express) | 
train, with its individually upholstered seats and modern ap | 
pointments, was much too grand. I had the feeling some one 
would come through and ask what we were doing there 

We reached our new home late on a rainy evening. They! 
house was privately owned and vacated only the day before. | 
Fires had been kept going. Gas and light were connected. || 
Flooding the house with light, we explored it from coal bin’) 
to skylight, immensely impressed with the fact that there | 
was actually hot water automatically on tap. Forgetting 
we'd had no supper, we each had a long lazy hot tub to « 
wash away the last traces of our old life. a 

Before breakfast, the furniture arrived. Our boy, to his | 
disgust, had slept most of the way. His bicycle unloaded, | 
he was off to explore the neighborhood. By night he had | 
a “best friend,” and a telegraph set up to communicate with | 
him during the short intervals that they were apart. His | 
comment when I tucked him in that night was, “Gee, this | 
is swell; seems like I’m visiting, and soon I'll have to go } 
home.” ; 

After breakfast, the woman next door, spic and span at ; 
that early hour, stopped in on her way to market to see if 1 
she might leave an order for me. A young man from the gas | 
company came to inspect my stove and heater, to see that | 
both were functioning safely and efficiently. Such solicitude ~ 
on the part of a gas company astounded me. My last en- | 
counter with one had resulted in long use of a kerosene stove 4 
because I had mistakenly paid something on account instead © 
of the entire amount due. There followed a procession of ©} 
milkman, baker and laundryman, each with his little speech ~ 
of welcome. 

A pleasant young hostess called to welcome us officially 
to the city, bringing maps and information, inquiring into 
our likes and dislikes, so that she might recommend suitable 
services to us. She brought with her three shopping bags 
filled with various items of local manufacture so that we 
might familiarize ourselves with them,—a loaf of bread, a 
quart of milk, a pound of bacon and of lard and so forth 
finding thei way to my empty shelves at the opportune |) 
moment. A gracious older lady came to the door for flood . 
contributions, asking that I imagine myself in the position of — 
these victims, cold, hungry, their possessions gone. I shud- | 
dered. I could, all too well, and apologized for giving her | 
so little. 5 | 

This complete change of environment gave us an ideal , 
chance to draw up stringent new rules and regulations for — 
the family. We are starting a completely new life. What we ~ 
make of it is in our hands, so we must proceed warily. . 
Back of us are seventeen years of experience as a family unit, 
and our memories. From these we must chart a new course. 
We have no illusions, and, I hope, no bitterness. Our home, 
that was for so long a detached refuge from the world out- 
side, is now, once again, a part of this world, with all the 
forces of world currents fowing through it. 

Our daughter no longer feels conspicuous and out of step. $ 
In the large city school, the other pupils do not even know | 
she is a newcomer. Because of her established study habits, 
her instructors consider her scholarship material. 

In our new home we have absolute quiet and complete 
privacy. Once again it is possible to sustain thought. When 
a new streamlined sedan was delivered to our door the name 
of my husband’s employer was on it. Once we would have 
scorned riding in a car labeled “commercial.” Now we are 
proud to appear in it, for it is public announcement that 
we have a job, that we are a part of a world. 

(Written from her own experience, Mrs. Cota’s article is a 
sequel to We Were Only Broke for a Time, see Survey Graphic, 
December, +1936.) 
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Mrs. Parrish 
and the Justices 


sy FRIEDA S. MILLER 


WITHIN A FEW DAYS FOLLOWING THE MINIMUM WAGE DECI- 
sion by the U. S. Supreme Court, a number of states and the 
District of Columbia had taken steps to further legislation of 
the sort. Early in April the U. S. Department of Labor 
called its minimum wage committee together to frame a 
possible model law. So that Mrs. Elsie Parrish, the Wash- 
ington chambermaid who was enriched by $216 by the 
decision of the highest court may get her wish that her case 
“will make things easier for other working women.” 

The press has carried much about the larger constitutional 
bearings of this reversal of itself by the court as something 
which may exert as profound an influence on the social his- 
tory of this country as did the Dred Scott decision on its 
political history. But what of the woman in the case, the hotel 
interests that were behind this suit and others like it clear 
across the country, the current effort to make the most of 
her successful action? 


Mrs. ParrisH, WHO IS FORTY-THREE YEARS OLD AND A GRAND- 
‘mother, went to work as a chambermaid at the Cascadian 
Hotel, Wenatchee, Wash., in 1933. When her job ended, the 
hotel offered her $17 for the balance due for her services. 
But she and her husband knew that a state board, acting 
under the state minimum wage law for women, passed in 
1913, had fixed $14.50 a week as the minimum pay for her 
work. They sued in a local court for the difference of $216, 
which they contended was due her under that scale. Mrs. 
Parrish lost.in the county court, but she appealed the case 
to the Washington state supreme court, which upheld the law 
and ordered payment. The West Coast Hotels Company car- 
ried the case to the U. S. Supreme Court, and the State of 
Washington intervened in defense of its law. The five-to-four 
decision of the Supreme Court on March 29 upheld the 
legality of minimum wage laws and ordered the hotel com- 
pany to pay Mrs. Parrish the money due her, plus an addi- 
tional sum for court costs. 

Upon being informed of the decision, Mrs. Parrish, ac- 
cording to an Associated Press dispatch, immediately thought 
of the millions of wage earners who would benefit as a result 
of her fight and said, with quiet simplicity, “I hope this deci- 
sion will make it easier for other working women through- 
out the country.” 


IT Is INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT THE HOTEL INTERESTS HAVE 
consistently appealed minimum wage legislation to the higher 
courts, and in several instances have gone on record as op- 
posing this type of legislation. The hotel association assisted 
in financing the appeal of Tipaldo, the Brooklyn laundry 
owner who ran afoul of the New York minimum wage law. 
[See Survey Graphic for July 1936, page 412.] In the Wash- 
ington case it was a hotel company which tested the law in 
that state. Counsel for the Iowa Hotel Association openly 
boasted, “In Iowa we have for twenty years fought the mint- 
mum wage bills for women, and successfully defeated them.” 
The Hotel Association of Ohio assisted in the preparation of 
the brief attacking the constitutionality of the New York 
minimum wage law, and “inspired” the two cases brought 
before the federal district court contesting the validity of the 
Ohio law. The official organ of the association, the Service 
Bulletin, thus expressed its stand on minimum wage enact- 


If all you want is a house 
—we're sorry 


But if you had a taste of country living during your 
youth and want more, with easy commuting to the City, 
Nassau Shores is for you. Fine schools are here, and 
fine companions for youngsters. They play to their 
heart's content, as do their elders, at their own beach and 
country clubs, complete and on the property. 


In this unique new neighborhood are homes selected 
by the American Society for Better Housing to illustrate 
the best in architecture, construction and equipment. 
Prices begin at $6,490. Nassau Shores is on the Merrick 
Road in Long Island, 1% mile west of Amityville. 


HARMON NATIONAL 


140 Nassau Street, New York BEekman 3-9260 


Kindly mention the Survey Graphic 


WHY NOT LIVE THE 
GOOD LIFE? 


IN THIS HOUSE, ON THIS GROUND, YOU 
CAN. Secluded atop a Westchester 


hill, within easy express commuting 


Front view—rear wing not ; 
showing try home, summer and winter. The 


to Grand Central, it is an ideal coun- 


owners, with an itch for remodeling another farmhouse, are moving 
up the road a mile. They would like to sell this place to a family 
that would enjoy the swimming pool, the badminton court, the trees, 
the view, the ski-ing (and even golf on the adjacent course of a 
Remodeled 


ences, the farm- 


local club). 

with all conveni- 
house contains an electric range; 
low cooking rates. Fireplaces 
in living and din- ing rooms. Down- 


stairs study. Servants’ room 
with bath and 


galore. Four bed- i 


porch. Closets 


rooms, two baths 


and lavatory, up- Badminton court with a view ahaliicsee Good 


storage attic. 

Two-car garage; workshop with forge; between three and four 
acres; large flower and vegetable gardens. Complete with copper 
screens, storm windows and doors; oil-burner; unfailing artesian 
water with automatic pump; paths; terraces; incinerator and 
outdoor grill, this little country 
estate is easy and economical to 
maintain—a bargain at present 
price of $17,000. The owners 
will finance responsible purchaser. 
For details of down-payment, lo- 
cation and inspection, write VW, 
Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th 


Street, New York City. The pool just off rear terrace 
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HOW SMALL LOANS 
FOSTER FAMILY FINANCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


ETM MMMM 


@ Social workers not intimately 
acquainted with the small loan 
business frequently fail to appre- 
ciate the service it rendérs in re- 
building family financial health. 

Nearly every family who borrows 
at Household Finance does so to 
meet an emergency or prevent a 
financial crisis. In the majority of 
cases a loan is needed to pay over- 
due bills—to rescue a family threat- 
ened by creditors. 

Household Finance advances 
sufficient cash to pay up all out- 
standing indebtedness and return 
the family to solvency. Repayment 
of the loan in monthly installments 
requires only a small percent of cur- 
rent income. This plan restores 
nearly normal purchasing power to 
the family—keeps it going as a self- 
sustaining group. 


But a loan by itself serves only 
as a first aid measure. To prevent 
future financial crises the family 
should learn and practice money 
management. So Household shows 
borrowers how to budget their ex- 
penditures—how to stop money 
leaks and live within their incomes 
—how to build up a reserve for 
future emergencies. 

So every day Household Finance 
helps insolvent, badly managed 
families regain financial health. 

Social workers will be interested 
in the practical material Household 
Finance has prepared to facilitate 
this work of family financial recon- 
struction. Some of the publications 
may assist your clients. They cost 
very little. Some are free. You are 
invited to check the titles below 
that interest you and mail the 
coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


- one of the leading family finance organizations, with 223 offices in 145 cities 
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ORDER BLANK — EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 


Burr BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


“Doctor OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research. Dept., SG-5, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


Money Management for House- 
\_] holds, the budget book. 

“Let the Women Do the Work,” 
an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife business 
manager of the home. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


FREE BULLETINS 


[| Marrying on a Small Income, Finan- 


cial plans for the great adventure. 


Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
of ideas on how to save money on 


food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 


or five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 


any Household Finance office. 


O Poultry, Eggsand Fish © Kitchen Utensils 0 Children’s Playthings and 
Sheets, Blankets,Table Furs 5 Bockemaies for this type of legislation that I believe most of the states | 
Linen and Towels 0 Woo othing 1) Soap and other Cleansing 
BiPPRR et eces Lies Diicct Covenincs ‘Agents’ if not all, will make minimum wage laws an integral parla 
Fresh and Canned 0 Dairy Products o Auromobile Tires of our modce society. ; 
O Shoes and Stockings © Cosmetics 5 
SH end Rayons Gictend oll Be As Chief Justice Hughes said in his majority opinion, 
. a7 a3 
CD Meat O ElectricVacuumCleaners 1 Gloves Liberty in each of its phases has its history and connotation. | 
Enclosed find $......... in 'seamaps; please send beoklea chackeaies But the liberty safeguarded is liberty in a social organization 
which requires the protection of law against the evils which 
RARE menace the health, safety, morals and welfare of the people.” 
“T’m not sure I understand all the things but I’m glad 
- ” 4 = Fae 
its all over,” said Mrs. Parrish when the decision was an- 
PATO RUBS Sete ht esses tiene ere Ey PE nounced. Health and safety and a living wage were things 
she did understand. Perhaps she had in mind the legal” 
EIS << cea race eae ROR ine ered 12 0 STATE... ite = ramifications of the minority decision. 
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ment a year ago: “Our Association has been in there pitchin= 
for its member hotels. It hasn’t left a stone unturned to pr 
vent this government regulation being inflicted on hotels. 
Labor standards of hotels and restaurants are notoriously lo 
as was brought out in an investigation under the New Yor], 
minimum wage law. 4 
The Supreme Court, by the decision in the Washingtor. 
case has approved a minimum wage law based on cost o- 
living, and that is the line being taken in writing a new) 
minimum wage law for New York State. The bill now befor 
the legislature provides that, “It is the declared policy 
the State of New York that women and minors employed ity, 
any occupation should receive wages sufficient to provide. 
adequate maintenance and to protect their health.” | 


DEFINITE ACTION HAS RECENTLY BEEN TAKEN BY OTHER STATE): 
and the District of Columbia on behalf of minimum wage: 
legislation. In Wisconsin a bill to repeal the oppressive 
wage provision and to restore the cost of living basis was 

submitted to the state legislature. Minnesota amended its) 
law to include girls between eighteen and twenty-one, anc 
asked its attorney general for a ruling on the status of the ole. 
cost of living minimum wage law which was declared un-’ 
constitutional by an attorney general of the state in 1925. 
The Utah legislature appropriated $20,000 for the adminis. | 
tration of the state minimum wage law. Nevada enacted a}! 
minimum wage law providing a wage of $18 and a forty: 
eight-hour week for women. The governor of Massachusetts: 
submitted a special message to the legislature recommending) 

amendments to strengthen the existing minimum wage bill’; 
A bill was submitted in the New Jersey legislature asking for | 
an appropriation of $50,000 for a minimum wage division im 
the Department of Labor. And in Washington, D. C., the | 
U. S. attorney general ruled that the District of Columbia: 
minimum wage law, invalidated in 1923, was reinstated by 
the recent decision. Minimum wage bills have been intra 
duced in the legislature of Michigan, Pennsylvania, Texas and’ 
South Carolina. 


\ 


Pap ache S88 


SIXTEEN STATES NOW HAVE MINIMUM WAGE Laws. A NUMBER 
of states have continued to operate under minimum wage * 
laws enacted before the adverse decision in the Adkins cae 
in 1923. Other states have enacted minimum wage laws 
since 1923. In Illinois directory orders have been issued for!’ 
three industries and a wage board is being formed for they 
garment industry. In Massachusetts directory orders have | 
been issued for ten industries. Directory orders have fixed * 
minimum wages for three industries in New Hampshire, and = 
the commissioner has accepted a wage board report for ’ 
hosiery and knit goods. Ohio has mandatory orders for three 
industries, and a hotel and restaurant mandatory order will | 
go into effect May 1, 1937. In Rhode Island there is an ~ 
order for the jewelry industry, and in Connecticut an order 
has been issued for homeworkers in the lace industry. 
That in brief is the picture of minimum wage legislation | 
in the various states at the moment. In the short period that || 
has elapsed since the decision we have seen such stirrings — 
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EMPLOYERS AND THE SPY BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 266) 


experienced strike breakers available for “guard duty.” Many 
others are recruited from well-known hangouts—‘“a certain 
place” at 42nd Street and Broadway in New York, around 
the Reading Depot in Philadelphia, near Randolph Street in 
Chicago’s Loop. 

Like “Chowder Head” Cohen, men with “records” are 
often drawn from the underworld for strike breaking “jobs.” 
Mickey Martel, a character well known to the police, co- 
operated in supplying “guards” for the Pioneer Paper Stock 
Co. of Philadelphia during a strike. The assistant city solicitor 
in charge of labor relations, testifying before the committee 
produced the police department records of thirty of these 
strikebreakers, with arrests on numerous charges, including 
automobile theft, robbery by holdup, burglary, carrying con- 
cealed weapons, rape, assault and battery, possession of 
narcotic drugs. Of thirteen strikebreakers whom Railway 
Audit and Inspection put into the general materials strike in 
St. Louis in 1932, seven were “wanted” by police of other 
cities on serious charges. E. J. McDade, “investigator” for 
Railway Audit and Inspection was one of 700 guards “brought 
in” by the Wisconsin Light and Power during “trouble” at its 
Milwaukee plant in 1934. These “guards” were recruited in 
Chicago and New York, and McDade estimated that “about 
20 percent” had police records. 

In a decision in the case growing out of the recent Rem- 
ington Rand strikes, the National Labor Relations Board, on 
the basis of facts found after extensive investigation and set 
forth in its opinion, summarized the methods of strike- 
breakers hired from the Bergoff, Burns and Foster agencies. 
The board held that the attitude of the company and the 
president, James H. Rand, Jr., “exhibited a callous, imper- 
turbable disregard of the rights of its employes that is 
medieval in its assumption of power over the lives of men and 
shocking in its concept of the status of the modern industrial 
worker.” 

Some industrial concerns, like Ford, have their private 
secret service; some combine to the same end. The National 
Metal Trades Association is such an organization, serving 952 
plants in the East and Middlewest, including among its 
members Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Delco Remy, Continental 
Can, American Toolworks, Allis-Chalmers, Otis Elevator, 
Wright Aeronautical Co., Worthington Pump and Machinery. 
The association is something of an anomaly—a closed shop 
organized to maintain the open shop. “So you have an 
organization which has all the possibilities of collective action 
on the part of the employers?” Senator Thomas asked Homer 
D. Sayre, commissioner of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. “Yes,” Mr. Sayre replied, “I presume that is correct, 
in the preservation of the open shop.” The association stands 
ready to supply its members with “special contract opera- 
tives,” strike breakers and guards. From membership dues, 
assessed at the rate of 20 cents a month for each plant 
employe, the association has accumulated a “war chest” 
of $214,928, invested in tax-free bonds, on which it can draw 
when a member plant becomes involved in an “approved” 
strike or lockout. 

The association supplies “a clearing house of information” 
and other services to its members. For instance; Mr. Sayre 
told of the foremanship training the organization has carried 
on for some years. The association has developed a course of 
fifty-two lessons, which has been “effective in establishing co- 
operation between employer and employe. . . . We want 
a foreman trained so he is going to be fair . . . fair in the 
sense of the open shop, fair for the industrial plant, fair in 
his dealings with his men.” The association also has “a sec- 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Antosha meets her beau 
on the corner 


APA KOWALSKI rages—Mamma Kowalski 

pleads—but Antosha won’t let her new beau 
call! “Not in this dirty house!” she cries, and 
flaunts out. 


It isn’t Mrs. Kowalski’s fault. She tries to keep 
things neat—but two hands can’t do everything! 


A good way to help Antosha—and all the 
Kowalski’s—is to show Mamma Kowalski how to 
get more cleaning done with less effort. And that’s 
where Fels-Naptha Soap is well worth suggesting. 
For Fels-Naptha’s richer, golden soap and plenty of 
naptha loosen dirt quicker—even in cool water. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. for a sam- 
ple bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


Look over the interesting travel sug- 


gestions on pages 300-301 of this issue. 


Delving for words 


can sometimes be as hard a labor as digging ditches. For 
the Executive or Staff, pressed with the immediate tasks of 
social service, it is often especially tedious as well. 


If you are puzzled about the phrasing or revision, style or 
plan or format, of your Letter, Leaflet, Bulletin, Report, 
Story 


let help you. 


The written interpretation of social needs is my pleasure 
and my business. 
MYRTLE de VAUX HOWARD 
247 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
Tel.—Commonwealth 4077 


me 


40% Off Regular Price 
for books displayed by our field workers. In 
good condition, but without that new look! 


For complete list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Book Order Department 


- 112 E. 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St. New York 


Address 
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tion for the education of apprentices,’ Mr. Sayre testified, 
collects and passes on information about employe representa- 
tive plans [company unions], and “calls attention to legis- 
lation that we feel is not sound from our point of view and 
asks our members to communicate with their Congressmen, 
express their views and opinions.” 

No company which has a union agreement is eligible for 
membership in the association. Any member firm which 
negotiates a strike settlement or enters into a union agreement 
“contrary to the principles of the association” is “got rid of.” 
According to the testimony of metal trades employes and 
union officials, the N.M.T.A. has developed to high efficiency 
the “black list,’ one of the oldest methods used by manage- 
ment to “break the union.” If a worker is discharged by a 
member of the association because of his union activity, his 
name is circulated among the other members as a “trouble 
maker.” No member will employ him, and the ban becomes 
one of the cruelest weapons used in industrial warfare. 
According to the testimony he may be virtually barred from 
his trade. Thus a member of the International Association of 
Machinists, who testified at Washington, told how the presi- 
dent of the local union was fired by Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft: “He is one of the best grinder hands that I ever came 
across. This man is now driving a bakery wagon because he 
is black-listed and cannot get a job as a machinist.” 


THERE IS A LARGE TRAFFIC IN TEAR AND SICKENING GASES, 
machine guns, and ammunition to arm private guards and 
strike breakers engaged in industrial conflict. The combined 
sale of tear and sickening gas by the Lake Erie Chemical Co., 
the Federal Laboratories, and the Manville Manufacturing Co. 
from 1933 to 1937 amounted to $606,572.15. Gross sales of the 
Lake Erie Chemical Co., income tax returns show, increased 
from $149,941.58 in 1932 to $318,879.17 in 1934. While these 
materials are sold to police departments and sheriffs, indus- 
trial concerns and detective agencies are important customers. 
Among the firms recently supplied with gas and gas equip- 
ment, the Lake Erie’s records showed Firestone Tire, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber, Electric Auto-Lite, Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co., Columbia Metal Stamping Co. Federal Lab- 
oratories, Inc., according to its own invoices and to reports 
of the Senate Munitions Committee made large shipments 
of its products between 1933 and 1936 to Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Frick 
Coal and Coke Co., Carnegie Steel Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube. Sales of gas and munitions to 
detective concerns are often concealed by dummy accounts, 
or by shipment to peace officers of “goods” billed to others. 
A Detroit salesman of the Erie Chemical Company wrote the 
home office in 1933, ordering a shipment of clubs, guns and 
shells to the chief of police in Flint, instructing the company: 
“Do not bill the City of Flint for this material. Instead bill 
to the Manufacturers’ Association of Flint, 901 Industrial 
Bank Building. For your information only, I have reason to 
believe this material is for the Chevrolet Motor Co... .” 

In correspondence recommending their products, the Man- 
ville Company stated that: 


“Our equipment was used to break up the strike of the Ohio 
Rubber Co. at Willoughby, Ohio, and to break up the strike 
of the gear plant at Toledo, Ohio; was used at the Eaton Axle 
plant at Cleveland; at the Real Silk Hosiery Co. at Indianap- 
olis; and at a great many small places. In each of the above 
cases the equipment was used by the detective agencies 
brought in.” 


Testimony as to the sales of machine guns, gas and other 
implements of industrial warfare showed, just as did testi- 
mony before the earlier Senate Munitions Committee, that 
munitions makers welcome conflict. Thus a letter from a 
Lake Erie Chemical salesman to his home office read: “I am 
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doing a lot of missionary work in anticipation of a strike this 
spring and I’m in a position to send in some good orders, if 
it will only mature. Wish a hell of a strike would get under 
way.” Another salesman for the same concern reported to 
his firm on a meeting of national officials of the United 
Textile Workers at Providence, R. I., and added, “I hope 
that this strike develops and matures and that it will be a 
damn bad one, we need the money.” 

A pin map made by the Senate committee’s staff showed 
that munitions are at hand in every important industrial 
community in the country, with heavy concentrations in the 
rubber, auto and steel towns. Lists of known purchasers 
of such supplies contain the names of many clients of espion- 
age and strike breaking agencies. 


Tur SENATE COMMITTEE HAS DEALT WITH PRACTICES RESORTED 
to by anti-union employers, notably in the mass production 
and machine industries and made them a matter of record. 
Thus the evidence, known to be incomplete, shows that in 
eighteen months ending July 31, 1936, General Motors paid 
$839,764.41 to detective agencies for labor espionage. The 
investigation is by no means finished but the work of ex- 
posure has had bearings on current developments which it is 
perhaps too early to judge. In the course of the February 
hearings, Harry W. Anderson, labor relations director for 
General Motors, stated that he had been opposed to labor 
espionage “for a long time,” and that “this investigation 
gave us the opportunity to wipe it out.” While the hearings 
have been in process, have come the CIO strikes in the auto 
industry and, through Governor Murphy, General Motors and 
Chrysler have made collective bargains with the United Auto 
Workers of America. : 

But the evidence the committee has so far accumulated 
raises the question whether the evils of labor espionage and 
strike breaking can be left entirely to voluntary reform on the 
part of employers who have used them. Some partial reme- 
dies have been indicated by the testimony. Thus it has 
been brought out that espionage does not flourish in Wis- 
consin, where a state law requires detective agencies to register 
the names and addresses of their operatives. The Byrnes law, 
passed by Congress last June after the preliminary hearings, 
makes it a felony to transport guards across state lines with 
intent to interfere with peaceful picketing. This law seems 
to have hindered “professional” strike breaking to some 
extent, though several agencies are reported to have circum- 
vented it by having “guards” leave trains or buses and walk 
from one state to another, or by having them enroll for 
“guard duty” only after they reach the scene of the strike. 

The evidence shows that, as the international arms traf- 
fic uses war and rumors of war to boom sales, so the sales- 
men of “industrial service,’ gas and “riot supplies” use in- 
dustrial conflict to “build up business” and increase profits. 
Similarly, the spy business itself is a parasitic industry, de- 
pendent upon unwholesome industrial relations, stimulated by 
industrial strife. The testimony shows too how far many of 
the employer patrons go in their use of labor espionage and 
strike breakers to invade labor’s “right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively.” It is to be hoped that the Senate inquiry 
will continue until the facts about these practices are sufh- 
ciently well known to shape legislation to end them, and to 
give such laws the enforcing support of informed public opin- 
ion. For clearly there can be no lasting industrial peace in this 
country while “Chowder Head” Cohen and Mr. Pinkerton, 
their associates and competitors can carry on with hundreds 
of employers a lucrative traffic in espionage, betrayal and bit- 
ter conflict. 


SIT-DOWN STRIKES 


The newest and most controversial of labor tactics will be inter- 

preted and appraised in an early issue of Survey Graphic by the 

ranking industrial expert among Washington correspondents, 
_ Louis Stark of the New York Times. 
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RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


Splendid position for man of culture as 
associate to director of social service 
organization. Must be energetic, en- 
thusiastic, and have ingratiating per- 
sonality. Should be free to travel con- 
College graduate between 


siderably. : 
thirty and forty-five years of age with 


social service training preferred. Com- 
mencing salary, three to four thousand 
dollars yearly, depending on experience. 
State experience. 7437 Survey. 


Man, under fifty, with initiative for executive 


position, welfare organization, New York 
City. 7483 Survey. 
Medical Social Case Worker, graduate of 


a 
recognized school of social work. Salary $150 
month. 17432 Survey. 


Resident Case Worker with Psychiatric training, 
for New York City institution treating ado- 
lescent problems. State full qualifications in 
letter. 7434 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


American Negro Ph.D. (Jan., 1987) University 
| of Dijon, France; college teaching experience ; 
| 


wants directorship of boys’ work or princi- 
palship of an agricultural school in the 
7408 Survey. 


Worker with long successful experience in settle- 
ment boys work available June or September. 
Keen understanding of boys. Highest refer- 
ences. 7414 Survey. 


DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ INSTITUTION desires 
change of position beginning September. Ex- 
perience in group work, community centre 
activities, camping and case work. College 
graduate, social work training. Progressive 
education viewpoint. 7422 Survey. 


Case Worker (Woman), experienced, desires 
opening with social organizations. Preferably 
New York City or vicinity. 7435 Survey. 


Woman, 2 years graduate study at school of 
social work, experience as case supervisor in 
family welfare and public welfare, 2 years 
in social research, wishes position in either 
case work, research or teaching. Salary and 
position quite secondary to opportunity for 
advance as prove adequate. 7436 Survey. 


MATRON—DIETITIAN—12 years’ 
wishes position Jewish Institution. 
references. 7413 Survey. 


Americas or Africa. 


experience 
Excellent 


to EMPLOYERS 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


yaa. Re 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: IDEAL RETREAT IN WEST- 
PORT, CONN. Dream of a summer studio— 
6 rooms of rare charm—stone fireplace— 
completely equipt in the modern manner— 
for winter weekends or all year round use 
also—l hour from New York—on_pic- 
turesque stream—swimming pool, tennis and 
handball courts on premises—golf—riding 
academies—children’s playground available 
nearby—unparalleled for comfort and beau- 
ty—call WlIsconsin 17-4149 for appointment 
—UNUSUAL VALUE for quick sale. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. Ne 
fees. 7419 Survey. 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 


Executives Dietitians Grad. Nurses 

Case Workers Housekeepers Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Recreation Workers Matrons pienoerephers 
Psychiatric Social Workers Housemothers io 
Occupational Therapists Teachers Telephone Operstors 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 


New York City 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


~ FEDERAL 


W PA THEATRE 


@ THE SUN AND I 


@ePOWER 
@DR.FAUSTUS 
@ THE SHOW OFF 
@ PROFESSOR MAMLOCK 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 54th Street, East 
of 7th Ave., 8:30. CIrcle 7-7582 


RITZ THEATRE, 48th Street, West of 
Broadway. Evenings at 9. MEd. 3-0912 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE, 39th St., 
East of B’way. Evgs. at 9. CHic. 4-5715 
LAFAYETTE THEATRE, 13lst St. and 
7th Avenue. Evenings at 8:40. TI. 5-1424 


DALY’S THEATRE, 63rd St., E. of B’way. 
Evenings at 8:40. CIrcle 7-5852 


THE BOOK SHELF 
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Ne 
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COMPENSATION IN THE 
PROFESSIONS 
By Lester W. Bartlett and Mildred B. Neel 
Presents significant trends and patterns of com- 
pensation in the major professions. Suggests a 
set of principles for the guidance of practi- 
toners and administrators, 
LOTH, 205 pages, $2.00 

ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


“Let the Nation Employ Itself” 
Read 
PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
$1.00 — Paper 50c 
Farrar & Rinehart 


READJUSTMENTS REQUIRED FOR 
RECOVERY 


A Public Affairs Pamphlet 
10c each 
Greatly Reduced Rates in Quantity 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
National Press Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


DOCTORS, DOLLARS AND DISEASE 
A Public Affairs Pamphlet 
10c each 
Greatly reduced rates in quantity 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
National Press Bldg. Washington, D. C, 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Specia! articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER COMPANY 
1 


NCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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Che University of Chiragn 


Schoul of Social Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1937 


First term, June 16 - July 21 
Second term, July 22-August 27 


Academic Year 1937-38 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 
A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER—TERM B 
July 26—August 31 


This quarter is planned for professional social 
workers who wish to study during the summer. In 
Term B the School can enroll a larger number of 
students for courses than in other quarters of the 
year. Among the courses to be offered are the 
following: 


William McKerrow 
William McKerrow 


Probation and Parole 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Children in Substitute Paren- 
tal Care 


Public Relief Administration 

Conflict and Integration in the 
Social Process 

Current Concepts and Problems 
in Case Work 


Ethel Taylor 
Arthur Dunham 


E. C. Lindeman 


Grace Marcus 


For special summer catalogue write the Registrar. 


122 EAST 22ND STREET 
New York N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 


degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


SP AEM EL ASD ES DEEL ANT US TR SA 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training and Senior College Pre- 
Vocational Courses in preparation for Social Work in Public 
Service and in Private Agencies. 


Particular emphasis on the Training of Men for Work among 
Delinquents and other types of Public Service. 


Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Science in Social Service and Doctor of Social Science. 


Electives available in the University include over a hundred 
aa fifty credit hours on a graduate level which have vocational 
value. 


' Address 


DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


84 Exeter Street Boston 


| Eo OSE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Division of Social Work 


SUMMER SESSION 
1937 
JUNE 21 - AUGUST 14 


The following are among the Courses offered: 
Dramatics and Personality Development 
Recreational Therapy 
Family Case Work 
Psychiatry for Social Workers 
Publicity for Social Work 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Division of Social Work 
Chicago Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 
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: SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL TOT OC IL WORK 


FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 

A : winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
offers graduate professional curricula for social agencies in various cities. This course is 
Ee designed for those who have had little or no pre- 

the acquisition of the necessary knowledge vious experience in social work. Limited to forty. 


5 . . Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
and skills for social work, leading to the in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 


° > may receive credit for the first summer session 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. and the first winter session, and receive the Mas- 


‘ ter’s degree upon the completion of the require- 
ments of two summer sessions and one winter 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOcIAL session of supervised case work. Limited to forty. 
A summer session of eight weeks is open to expe- 
WorK AGENCIES rienced social workers. A special course in case 
work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. Limited to 
thirty-five. 

: = . An advanced course of training in the supervision 
increasingly require such knowledge and and teaching of social case work, conducted by 
7 7 iti Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Director of 
skill from candidates for positions. the School, and staff. Graduates of schools of social 
work with two years’ case work experience are 
eligible for admission. The course consists of two 
: a “ summer sessions at Smith College and, in con- 
April 30th is the last day for fil sultation with .the School, a winter of supervision 
4 ; 4 owshi and teaching during which the student may hold 
uvg applications for fell ships. a paid position in a social agency. Limited to 

For full information write to twenty-five. 
Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to a 

limited number of qualified persons: : 

° 1. Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day 
DR. M. J. KARPF, Director Problems in Case Work with Families. Miss 
Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 


12-24, 
For . Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case 
Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 


I i Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 26-August 7. 
Graduate ey Jewish . The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 


Social Work eee and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 


For further information write to 


71 West 47th Street, New York City THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
bs ee 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Regular School offers two years of graduate professional training upon the completion of which 
the degree, Master of Social Work, is conferred by the University of Pennsylvania. The curriculum 
includes courses in - 


Social Case Work 
Social Research 
Social Work Administration 


The Advanced Curriculum offers training beyond the two year course to graduates of accredited 
schools of social work who have had successful professional experience. This curriculum includes 
advanced technical courses in 


Supervision and teaching of social case work 
Psychological treatment of children 
Social work administration 


Applications for the 1937-1938 session should be filed by May 15. A bulletin will be sent upon request. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


Date oache ae are being accepted 
for the six adjoining Edutravelogs. 
Complete descriptive folders on all of 
them can be had for the asking. 


EDUTRAVEL, Inc., is also especial- 
ly experienced in planning individual 
travel programs for those who “travel 
alone and like it.” If you are one of 
those, tell us what your special interests 
are, how long you can be away and the 
amount of your budget. In addition 
to helping you plan your itinerary, 
EDUTRAVEL, Inc., will take care of 
all transportation details for you, 
whether you go to Europe, the Soviet 
Union, Mexico, the Orient or the Near 
East. 


Don’t wait until the best accom- 
modations are already taken. Get 
busy at once. Call, write or phone— 
and mention the Survey Graphic. 


EDUTRAVEL, INC 


An Institute for Educational Travel 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 
Telephones: GRamercy 7-3284 -3285 


Step Livel 


if you expect 
to put to sea 
this Summer 


Steamer reservations should be 

made NOW-—so pick your 

Edutravelog and let us get 
things ship-shape for you 
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ties in the S.5.R- 


BROADUS MITCHELL SEMINAR 
On Economic Life in Europe 
~ Sailing 1 hea: 
i ept. 
Returning ee 


LANGSTON HU 
sonal Minori 

ee Sailing July 3 
Returning Aug- 

60 Days.—-~ $499 


JOHN L. SPIVAK 

g Reporter Tour of Europe 
Sailing July 3 

Returning Aug- 

57 Days. $689 


ER WEST SEMINAR 


he Soviet Union 


WALT 
ial W rk in 

on Socia eating July 3 

Returning Aug 


Rovin 


OSLOVAKIAN STUDY TOUR 


N SEMINAR 
pels 1 Games and Folk Dances Cane Upsala, Sweden 
of Nationa niversity © 

Sailing July 3 ne Sailing July 14 
Returning Aug- 2 ~ Returning Sept- 
49 Days....-$35? oe $398 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


